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Editorial 


The articles on spelling that have appeared 
in recent numbers of this Journal have 
aroused so much interest and elicited so much 
comment that it seems a new impetus has been 
given to the subject. Many manuscripts that 
come to our desk indicate that such an im- 
petus was greatly needed, and we trust that 
our teachers will not allow it to decrease. 

There is a subject intimately connected with 
spelling that is too much neglected in the 
schools. It is Pronunciation. We have known 
teachers who habitually mispronounced words 
in all the subjects taught, simply because of 
ignorance and indifference. ‘They did not 
know that they were mispronouncing certain 
words and they were so indifferent that they 
had never formed the havit of consulting a dic- 
tionary. One can readily see what the result 
of mispror.unciations on the part of the teach- 
er will be to the pupils. They naturally ex- 
pect the teacher to know what is correct, and 
they regard the teacher as their model. If 
all our teachers just for one generation would 
speak correctly, cur mother tongue would be 
immeasurably improved for a century; be- 
cause habits of speech are transmitted from 
one generation to another and are less subject 
to change than any other habits. This is 
clearly evident from the speech of the moun- 
tain people of Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, 
Tennessee and North Carolina. Dialects live 
longest in the language of people furthest re- 
moved from the avenues of trade and the inno- 
vations of society. 

Some one may say that teachers are not 
wholly to blame for errors in pronunciation. 
This is true, but they are more to blame than 


anyone else. Of course children naturally 
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composed of an alkali olemar- 


He ad- 


morphine, and cocaine 


salt, iodine, 
garine, benzine, quinine, and nicotine. 
ministered strychnine, 
until a comatose state was produced, from 


rallied. 


friends, 


which poor Penelope never 
fused the 


Adonis re- 


condolence of and was in a 


lamentable condition. With a prescience of 
approaching death, he took his will from its 
envelope and added a codicil. revoking al] 


former bequests and leaving his entire fortune 
of more million dueats to the city of 
Rome, on condition that the ashes of himself 
and wife should repose in the Pantheon. 
Intent suicide, 


house, 


than five 


from the 
and encountered a band of communists. 


upon he rushed 


fn dante Caulalrle 
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singing the Marseillaise and crying, “Down 
with the guillotine!” “Down with all who 


will not join us!” They tried to force Adonis 
ranks. He resisted them, and in the 
mélée was shot in the abdomen with a carbine, 
his jugular vein was severed by a poniard, and 


into their 


his assailants were killed by the explosion of a 
dynamite bomb. 

According to a request found in the will, 
the bodies of Adonis and Penelope were 
wrapped in the same cerement and taken te 
the crematorium at Milan. Their ashes were 
placed in an urn and conveyed to Rome. where 
they found sepulture in the Pantheon. 
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Grd, mate my hfe se cma Wn wortst a gees, 


SS 
A tiny Slam. thal burnth oe 


little light. 


life ¢ 


Within the world to glow; 


God make my) 


A tiny flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 
God make my life a little flower. 


That 
Content 
Although its place be small. 


to all, 
native 


giveth jov 


to bloom in bower. 


[This poem was printed incorrectly in the 


President Joseph D. Eggleston 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Visi- 
tors of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Jo- 
seph D. Eggleston, ex-Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Virginia, was unanimously 
elected President of that Institution, his term 
of office to begin the first of next July. 

We congratulate not only Mr. Eggleston for 
the high honor that has been conferred upon 
him but also the College whose future he will 
shape and direct and the Board of Visitors for 
their wise selection. 


may Ge. 





God life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad, 
That helpeth others to be streng, 


And glad. 


make my 


makes the singer 


God make my life a little staff, 
Whereon the weak may 
That so what wealth and strength I have 

May serve my neighbor best. 
—Matilda Betham-hdwards. 


rest, 


March issue]. 


After months of diligent search the Board 
could find no one who seemed to be so emi- 
nently qualified as Mr. Eggleston for this most 
important position. We believe that under 
the administration of the new President the 
V. P. I. will enter upon a career of expansion 
and usefulness hitherto unknown in its his 
tory. 

Mr. Eggleston possesses to a marked degree 
the qualities necessary to a modern and pro- 
gressive College President. He is in the prime 
of life. He is an educator whose service to 
system of Virginia has 


the public school 
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gained for him a national reputation. He is 
skilled in the art of diplomacy. He has un- 
usual administrative ability. He is energetic 
and enthusiastic, and he will take charge of a 
work of the sort that lies closest to his heart. 


s&s SF SF 


Messrs. Harris Hart, Division Superinten- 
dent of Roanoke City, and Frank T. West, 
Division Superintendent of Louisa county, are 
the new members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. We extend to them our hearty congratu- 
lations. 


rc Fr 


Teachers’ Examinations 
The spring examination for teachers’ certi- 
ficates will be held under the direction of di- 
vision superintendents April 24, 25 and 26. 





Peace Day Exercise 


It is my hope that the observance of Peace 
Day—the eighteenth of May—will be general 
throughout the State and that most of the 
schools of Virginia will fittingly celebrate the 
occasion. 

This anniversary commemorates the open- 
ing of The Hague Peace Conference in 1899— 
a gathering of world-wide significance which 
may be described as one of the first steps look- 
ing toward the universal brotherhood of men. 

Peace Day has been observed in the schoois 
of the country since 1905 when Honorable 
George H. Martin, then Secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, sent to 
the superintendents of the State a recommen- 
dation for appropriate exercises. 

He wished teachers and pupils alike to em- 
phasize the blessings of peace, to show the su- 
periority of arbitration over war, and to lend 
their enthusiastic support to the movement to 
bring about a fraternity of nations. 

Since 1905, the observance of Peace Day has 
vearly become more popular, not only in the 
schools of practically every State in the Union, 
but also in some of the countries of Europe. 
Back of the anniversary is a sentiment which 


must ever increase with the advance of civili- 
zation and the broadening of humanitarian 
ideas. 

In order to make the exercises most profit- 
able and uniform throughout the country, the 
American School Peace League of Boston, 
Mass., will send free, upon request, a package 
of literature to every teacher dealing with the 
international peace movement. All requests 
for such literature, as well as for information 
concerning the prizes offered by the League, 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough street, 
Boston. 

Schools that will end their sessions prior to 
May eighteenth, should arrange to observe the 
anniversary before the date mentioned. Exer- 
cises of the character suggested need not in- 
clude a program lasting over sixty minutes 
and it would be well to have them occupy the 
closing hour of the afternoon. 

R. C. Srearnes, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





More than a million people tcok advantage 
of the “educational trains” sent through the 
rural districts last vear by the State agricul- 
tural colleges of 31 States, according to figures 
compiled by F. B. Jenks, of the United States 
Bureau of Education. In this way the col- 
leges have brought knowledge of improved 
methods of farming home to many who would 
probably never have been reached in any other 
way. The educational train usually consists of 
three to ten coaches, well supplied with ex- 
hibits and demonstration apparatus, and in 
charge of practical men who can talk interest- 
ingly on the farmer's real problems. The stops 
made by these trains range from two hours 
to half a day. Four State colleges—those in 
Texas, California, Louisiana, and Oklahoma— 
report attendance at the stops of these educa- 
tional trains of a hundred thousand or more 
during the season. The Oklahoma institution 
takes the opportunity to attach to the train a 
car containing moving-picture views of college 
activities, thus cleverly attracting the attention 
of the farm boy to the possibilities of an edu- 
cation at the State College. 
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Virginia Bird Day 

The Governor of this 
designated May 4th, the birthday of John 
James Audubon, as Virginia Bird Day, and I 


Commonwealth has 


join with him in asking the schools of Vir- 
ginia to cbserve the day. The children should 
be taught to be enthusiastic in studying the 
habits cf birds and in preserving the lives of 
mans brightest. and perhaps his best. friend 
in animal | 


I hope the teachers and the school officials 


ze. 


will do all in their power to make the obser- 
vance of Bird Day attractive and instructive. 
ea 


rinte nde nl of Public Instruction. 


STEARNES, 


State NU Pe 


[As the 4th of May this vear will fall on 
Sunday, we suggest that Monday. the 5th, be 


Kd. | 


observed for this celebration. 


Suggested Program for Bird Day, furnished 
by Audubon Society of Virginia 


The 4th of May is the anniversary of John 
James Audubon, the world’s greatest natural- 
ist and bird lover. He gave his whole life to 
studying, painting, and writing of the won- 
derful life of North America. 

This is why the 4th of May is selected for 


bird 


“Bird Day” and why the societies which are 
formed to help protect birds are called Audu- 
bon Societies. 


\ SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


1. Open with an appropriate song. 

2. Have verses Mat. 6:26, and Mat. 10:29 re- 
cited by two little girls. 

3. Teachers. call attention to the fact that if 
(od created and cared for them, the 
child should love and protect them too. 

4. An essay, “The Bird I Love the Best.” 

A poem (about birds). 

6. An essay by boy, “Why We Should Obey 
the Game Laws.” 

7. A poem, “The Mocking Bird.” by 
L. Stanton. 

8. Composition. “Jennie Wren.” 


a 


Frank 


you may have the material for. 
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9. Composition, “A Health to the Robin, the 
Cheeriest of Birds.” 

10. Teacher question children: Who know the 
names of our song birds? (have them 
enumerated) the game birds? the 
scavenger birds? Where do birds go in 
winter ¢ Why do they go away? Which 
are the earliest to return in the spring? 
Which build on the ground? Which in 
bushes? Which in trees? Which in hol- 
low trees? What bird does not have a 
nest, but imposes on other birds to hatch 
and care for her young? Are male and 
female birds of the same species the 
same color? How many little girls think 
it is right to wear bird wings and 

feathers on their hats? 

Add any other poems, songs and recitations 
Have them 
well prepared, and make the day an interest- 
ing one for the children. It is time and labor 
well spent, and will bring large returns in 
keener interest in nature—more intelligent ob- 
servation and inquiry and broader sympathies 
for the child, and the child in return will love 
and protect the birds. 


THE ENVIOUS WREN 

On the ground lived a Hen, 
In a tree lived a Wren, 

Who picked up her food here and there; 
While Biddy had wheat 
And all nice things to eat. 

Said the Wren, “I declare, ’tisn’t fair!” 


“Now, there is that Hen,” 
Said this cross little Wren. 
She’s fed till she’s fat as a drum; 
While I strive and sweat, 
For each bug that I get. 
And nobody gives me a crumb. 


“T can’t see for my life, 
Why the old farmer's wife 

Treats her so much better than me. 
Suppose on the ground, 
I hop carelessly round, 

For awhile, and just see what I'll see.” 


So down flew the Wren; 
“Stop to tea,” said the Hen; 

And soon Biddy’s supper was sent; 
But scarce stopping to taste, 
The poor bird left in haste, 

And this was the reason she went: 
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When the farmer's kind dame, 
To the poultry yard came, 
She said—and the Wren shook with fright— 
“Biddy’s so fat she’ll do 
For a pie or a stew, 
And I guess [| shall kill her to-night!” 
—Phoebe Cary. 





WELCOME TO SPRING 


(Tune: “America.” ) 
Welcome the buds of spring 
Weleome, the birds that sing, 

Welcome to all. 

Rainbows, and shine, and showers, 
And all the early flowers, 
Breezes in woodland bowers, 

Welcome to all. 

From thousand warbling threats, 

Sweet music swells and floats, 
Nature’s own song; 

Let wood, and vale, and hill, 

Let wave, and rock, and rill, 

Praise God through nature still, 

The sound prolong. 

—S. F. Smith. 





THE SNOW-BIRD’S SONG 


The ground was all covered with snow one day, 

And two little sisters were busy at play, 

When a snow-bird was sitting close by, on a tree, 

And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee, 

And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee. 


He had not been singing that tune very long 
Ere Emily heard him so loud was his song; 

“Oh, sister, look out of the window!” said she, 
“Here’s a dear little bird, singing chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee; 

Here’s a dear little bird, singing chick-a-dee-dee. 


“Oh, mother, do get him some stockings and shoes, 
And a nice little coat, and a hat if he chooses; 
I wish he’d come into the parlor and see 
How warm we would make him, poor chick-a-dee- 
dee! 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee; 
How warm we would make him, poor chick-a-dee- 
dee. 


There’s one, my dear child, though I cannot tell 
who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough, too; 
Good morning!—oh, who are so happy as we?” 
And away he went, singing his chick-a-dee-dee; 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee; 
And away he went, singing his chick-a-dee-dee. 
—F. C. Woodworth. 





THE BROWN THRUSH 


There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree; 
“He's singing to me! he’s singing to me!” _ 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don't you hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! look! in my tree, 
I’m as happy as happy can be!’ 


And the brown thrush keeps singing, “A nest de you 
see, 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper-tree? 
Don’t meddle, don’t touch! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy; 
Now I’m glad! now I’m free! 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 

But long it won't be, 

Don't you know? don’t you see? 

Unless we are as good as can be.” 

—Lucy Lareom. 


THE MOCKING BIRD 


“Soft and low the song began: I scarcely caught it 
as it ran 

Through the melancholy trill of the plaintive whip- 
poor-will, 

Though the ringdove’s gentle wail, chattering jay 
and whistling quail, 

Sparrow’s twitter, catbird’s cry, redbird’s whistle, 
robin’s sigh; 

Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark, each his native 
note might mark. 


Oft he tried the lesson o’er, each time louder than 
before; 

Burst at length the finished song, loud and clear it 
poured along; 

All the choir in silence heard, hushed before this 
wondrous bird. 

All transported and amazed, scarcely breathing, long 


I gazed. 

Now it reached the loudest swell; lower, lower, now 
it fell,— 

Lower, lower, lower still scarce it sounded o’er the 
rill.” 


—Joseph Rodman Drake. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


“He does not wear a Joseph's coat of many colors, 
smart and gay. 

His suit is Quaker brown and gray, with darker 
patches at his throat. 

And vet of all the well-dressed throng, not one can 
sing so brave a song. 


It makes the pride of looks appear a vain and fool- 
ish thing to hear 
His ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer.” 


A lofty place he does not love, he sits by choice and 
well at ease 

In hedges and in little trees, that stretch their slen- 
der arms above 

The meadow brook; and then he sings until all the 
field with pleasure rings; 

And so he tells in every ear, that lowly homes to 
heaven are near 

In ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer.’ ” 


—Henry Van Dyke. 
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THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


“Hush! ’tis he! 

My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 

Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
Twitches the packthread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his housekeeping,— 

Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing me who laid it in his way, 

Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs, 

Divines the Providence that hides and helps. 

Heave, ho! MHeave, ho! he 

Slackens its hold: 

Light 

Where 


once more, now! and a flash 
ns across the sunlight to the elm 
his mate dangles at her cup of: felt.” 


n * the Willows,” Lowell 


THE CATBIRD 

“He sits on a branch of yon blossoming bush, 

This madcap cousin of robin and thrush, 

And sings without ceasing the whole morning long’ 
Now wild, now tender, the wayward song 

That flows from his soft gray, fluttering throat; 
But often he stops in his sweetest note, 

And, shaking a flower from the blossoming bough, 
Drawls out, ‘Mi-eu, mi-ow!’’ 


“The Catbird,’ Edith M. Thomas. 


THE KINGFISHER (OF ENGLAND) 
For the handsome Kingfisher, go not to the tree, 
No bird of the field or the forest is he; 

In the dry river rock he did never abide, 


And not on the brown heath all barren and wide. 


He lives where the fresh, sparkling waters are flow- 
ing, 

Where the tall 
growing; 

By the bright little streams that all joyfully run 

Awhile in the shadow, and then in the sun. 


heavy Typha and Loosestrife are 


He lives in a hole that is quite to his mind, 

With the green mossy Hazel roots firmly entwined; 

Where the dark Alder-bough waves gracefully o’er, 

And the Sword-flag and Arrow-head grow at his 
door 


There busily, busily, all the day long, 

He seeks for small fishes the shallows among; 
For he builds his nest of the pearly fish-bone, 
Deep, deep, in the bank, far retired, and alone. 


Then the 
out 
To see what his neighbor Kingfisher’s about: 
And the green Dragon-fly, flittting slowly away, 
Just pauses one moment to bid him good-day. 


brown Water-rat from his burrow looks 


O happy Kingfisher! What care should he know, 


By the clear, pleasant streams, as he skims to and 
fro, 
Now lost in the shadow, now bright in the sheen 
Of the hot summer sun, glancing scarlet and green! 
—Mary Howitt. 
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OUR FAREWELL TO THE BIRDIES 


“Good-bye, little birdie! 
Fly to the sky, 
Singing and singing a merry good-bye. 
I’d like to go with you. 
If 1 could fly; 
It must be so beautiful up in the sky. 


The tendency toward small boards of edu- 
cation is pronounced. Boston was the pioneer 
in this reform, when, in 1905, it reduced the 
number of its board of education from twenty- 
Since then, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, New York, Indianapolis, Louisville and 
Philadelphia 


four to five. 


have adopted smaller boards. 
By an act of the last General Assembly of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 
and Paducah have reduced the membership of 
Under this 
act these cities will elect the board of educa- 
tion from the city at large instead of from 
wards as heretofore done. The term of office, 
under this act, will be four years. The act 
provides far-reaching changes in the adminis- 
tration of schools, which every friend of edu- 
cation hopes will make them more efficient. 
While the final effects of the tendency toward 
small boards cannot be foreseen, there is little 
doubt that the step should exert a wholesome 
influence in rendering the administration of 
the schools more efficient. Perhaps the happi- 
est results that must come from this progres- 


Covington, Newport 


their boards from twelve to five. 


sive legislation will be the removal of the 
schools from partisan politics. A school sys- 
tem should have nothing in common with lo- 
cal politics, and whenever the two have been 
the 


This separation in second class cities of Ken- 


closely related, schools have suffered. 


tucky seems assured. Separate ballots and 
ballot-boxes must be used in the electian of 
members: provision is made against giving 
voters any information as to the political af- 
fiiliation of candidates; no device of any kind 
may appear upon the ballots; and the names 
must be shifted with everv fifty ballots —/fe- 
port Lexington, Ky., Public Schools. 


Be not simply good: be good for some- 


thing. Thoreau. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART PROBLEMS—The MAKING of A CANDLE-SHADE 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH an? BONNIE E. SNOW, Auihors of The Progressive Drawing Books 


Candles belong criginally to the good old 
days of the post-cnaise and the spinning- 
wheel. Depending, however, as our great 
grandmothers did, solely upon the tallow-dip 
or the wax candle for lighting the house at 
nightfall, it is doubtful whether the candle- 
shade figured very extensively as an article 
either of use or beauty. All the light possible 
was in those times necessary, and seldom could 
a sacrifice be made upon the altar of esthetic 
effect, through the means of colored glass. 
paper or thin silk. But in our time, reinforced 
as we are by electric light, gas, or even by a 
good oil lamp, the candle-shade finds a wider 
use than ever. We indulge in the luxury much 
in the same sense that we still insist upon a 
wood fire in the grate, secure in the certainty 
that a turn of the switch will, in either case, 
bring us the comfertable flood of light or in- 
crease of heat which modern inventions have 
made possible. Everyone looks handsomer by 
candle light! And an otherwise modest tea 
or dinner table takes on a great air of fes- 
tivity when candles with the beautiful effects 
made possible by well chosen shades, are used 
in the scheme of decoration. 

Here then, is another chance for us. to re- 
late the needs of the home to the exercises of 
the schoo] reom. Mother is giving a luncheon, 
and Mary er John will undertake the making 
of the candleshades, “just as we learned to do 
at scheol!” The feat is accomplished, the table 
is decked, the guests arrive. “What interesting 
comment. “Did you 

“No, indeed!” smiles 
the preud mother, “My boy made them!” And 
every other mother in the company instantly 
resolves that Aer son or daughter shall be made 
to provide a similar set for the next “occa- 
at her home. So the school becomes a 
factor in the social life of the community. 


is the 
buy them in the city ?” 


candleshades !” 


sion” 


The candleshade illustrated has four sides, 
all alike, and may be given as a problem in 
geometrical or mechanical drawing. The steps 
are as follows: 


On manila paper draw a horizontal ruled 





line A-B, 51% inches long (Fig. 1). Draw 
by 
J 
+ 
} 
A B 


+ 5¢°—> 





K 
FIG. 1 


perpendicular bisecting this line. Make D-C 
four inches long. This is the height of the 





shade. Through D draw a line F-G parallel 
F D G 
es <-2\"> ee: 
Jt 
w+ 
. 
A B 








< 5i"— 
FIG. 2 


Make this line two inches 


to A-B (Fig. 2). 


long. Connect points F and A, G and B. This 
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completes the trapezoid and gives the size and 
shape of one side of the shade. Within this 


a» 









































FIG. © 














B 
FIG. 3 
ee ne a second and smaller one, rul 
ing the line 1%4 inch from the outer edge (Fig. 





3). This inner trapezoid is to be the field 


FIG. 7 
for a straight-line, symmetrical design. In this 
design there must be a sufficient number of 


open spaces for the transmission of light 


























(Figs. 4, 5. 6, and 7, are suggestions). Notice 





that in these designs the bands between the 


FIG. 4. Open spaces are not so narrow as to give an 


OR 














FIG.5 FIG. 8 
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In the actual shades 


appearance of weakness. 
the bands range from a quarter to a half-inch 


in width. When a satisfactory pattern is de- 
cided upon, trace the arrangement four times 
on black construction paper, and with a sharp 
knife cut out the openings (Fig. 8). 
Prepare four pieces of colored tissue paper 
(all of the same color) cut a little §maller than 
the outer trapezoid. Paste these pieces in 
place over the openings. (Instead of the tis- 
sue paper, Japanese rice paper may be used 
with a stained effect produced by water color). 
The four sides of the shade are joined by 
means of a passepartout binding tape pasted 
over inside edges. If passepartout binding 
tape is not available, use strips of black paper. 
Frames or supports for holding and attach- 
ing candleshades may be procured in any 
“Ten-Cent” store; so, too, may glass candle- 
sticks and colored candles. Fig. 9 shows the 
completed candleshade held in place. 





DESK WORK 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


PURPOSE AND DIRECTION 


If we were to count the number of hours 
which the ordinary pupil spends in recitation 
during his school course, and the number of 
hours given to work at the school desk, we 
should find that the latter is by far the greater 
part of his school life; and if this is true it 
ought to follow that the teacher’s thought and 
eare should be proportionately distributed be- 
tween the class instruction and recitation, and 
the occupation which fills the other periods. 
During these hours of “busy work,” as they 
are called in the primary schools, the pupil 
ought to be fixing the facts and truths learned 
in the pericd of instruction, adding to the 
knowledge already gained, developing power 
in the lines in which he is working, and 
strengthening right habits of study. Too often 
the teacher’s chief purpose in assigning the 


“busy work” is to keep the pupil quiet until 
the period of the next recitation. Too often 
the teacher fails to give the needed thought to 
the preparation of this important part of both 
the pupil’s and the teacher’s work. The direc- 
tion for occupation at the desk is given on the 
spur of the moment, often after the class is 
called for recitation. The occupation has no 
relation to the work that has gone before or 
that is to follow. The materials are not pro- 
vided, directions are not definitely given; and 
the immediate result is a deluge of questions 
as to the work and the manner in which it is 
to be performed. Disorder and dissatisfaction 
result from such thoughtless ruling; but more 
serious still is the habit of indifference and in- 
attention and of disorder that results from the 
long hours spent in profitless occupation, or 
in mischief which its assumed author is sup- 
posed to find for idle hands to do. Many a 
teacher might trace the indifference, inatten- 
tion and disorder of her school to this source. 


> + my ~ - Sasumenener 


ee 
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A pupil who is profitably occupied has few 
‘ Opportunities to disturb his neighbor; certain- 
ly his inclination to do so is diverted by the 
But the im- 
mediate difficulty in discipline is not commen- 
surate with the hidden but fatal habits which 
are surely fixed in these profitless hours, and 


work in which he is interested. 


the loss of the knowledge to which the work 
of these hours should have led. 

Every teacher feels it incumbent upon her 
to prepare a programme of daily recitations 
Without such 
would 


in order to facilitate her work. 


an arrangement her work be chaotic. 
She must have some order of procedure, and 
must adhere to that order. Through this ar- 
rangement the 


steadily and evenly toward the desired results. 


school work comes to move 
Such a programme is quite as necessary for 
the desk work. The pupils should know not 
only the time of the recitation period, but the 
work to be allotted in the study period. They 
should know the purpose of that work, and 
should direct all their energies to accomplish 
that purpose just as truly as in the recitation 
period. The best programmes show to the pu- 
pil the work for every period of the school 
day, including tne desk work. and to the ar- 


rangement of this occupation the teacher 
should give her most careful attention. 
The desk work should be related to the 


other lessons of the day. Too much time is 
spent in isolated work. There is a tendency in 
many treat if it 


were a unit by itself, with no relation to any 


schools to each exercise as 
Through such isolation each 
exercise is shorn of its strength. No truth is 
complete without the truths related to it; no 


other exercise. 


exercise is complete without the others which 
should be associated with it. Every step in 
arithmetic, for instance, depends on that which 
has gone before, and prepares the way for 
that which is to and the teacher 
who appreciates the relation of each part to 
the whole will teach most clearly and definite- 
ly and with the greatest economy of energy. 
There is no time to waste in the school-room. 
Every lesson should count in attaining a few 
certain great results, and every lesson assigned 
for study should have its place in the chain of 


come: 
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lessons which leaves the pupil with a certain 
fund of useful knowledge, or certain powers 
and habits through which he can acquire such 
knowledge for himself. The lesson assigned 
for desk work should either afford the pupil 
an Gpportunity to gain new knowledge, or 
through varied repetition it should fix know- 
ledge already presented, or its purpose should 
be to fix habits which can become assured only 
through the exercise thus presented. 

To this end the teacher should have in mind 
just what the pupils are desired to do, just 
why, and just how to do it. She should be 
prepared with all the material necessary for 
the work,—pencils, well sharpened, and of 
suitable length, paper of proper size, ink free 
from sediment, pens clean, illustrations for 
the board work, everything, in short, which is 
needed for the work which has been chosen. 
Further, the teacher should prepare as well 
definite directions for the work. A multitude 
of questions that arise from the pupil’s uncer- 
tainty is thus prevented, and the definite pur- 
pose of his work is assured. These directions 
should be clear and concise, and should be 
stated but once, clearly and concisely. Having 
the materials and understanding the directions, 
the pupils should lose no time in getting to 
work. The period should be a period of work, 
and net listless dawdling. 

To insure this, the work should be suited to 
the capacity of the pupils, and should provide 
occupation for the entire period. A question 
always arises here. Some pupils work much 
more rapidly than others, and will have their 
task completed when the others have hardly 
begun. To lengthen the task assigned to the 
entire class would discourage the slower ones. 
The only course which the teacher can adopt 
is to provide additional work for the quicker 
pupils,—books to read, or further work in the 
same line to be done. This provision should be 
made in order to prevent the brighter pupils 
from spending a part of the period in idleness 
and its attendant mischief. 

Another ounce of prevention is stored in the 
proper distribution of materials. <A little sys- 
tem in this matter prevents much confusion at 


the time of beginning the work. In the pri- 
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mary schoolroom as well as in the higher 
grades, the different pupils may help the 
teacher in this work, and so help themselves to 
habits of order and system. It is well to spend 
some time in the beginning of the term in 
‘teaching the pupils how to distribute and col- 
lect material. The order should always be the 
same, in order that the process may be quickly 
finished and the work of the schoolroom may 
be disturbed as little as possible. If cards are 
to be distributed, they should be fastened in 
neat packages. The pencils should be kept in 
uniform boxes on cards to which bands have 
been fastened through which the pencils may 
be inserted. The writing-books, the tablets. 
the pegs, should be distributed and collected in 
a certain order, if not with certain signals. The 
time spent in teaching this order in the first 
days of the term will be gained many times 
over in the added facility which results from 
this drill. 

The work should be varied from day to 
day. especially in the lower grades. Variety 
helps to hold the interest of the pupils, and so 
their attention: but tthough materials may 
differ, the purpose should be the same, and 
the materials in every case should be adapted 
to securing one result. 

The material should not only be varied from 
hour to hour, but also from week to week. 
The wise mother puts away some of the play- 
things of her children, to bring them out after 
a few weeks absence, when they have all the 
charm of a new toy. The same principle op- 
erates in the school-room. In order to prevent 
monotony in the assignment of desk work, and 
to insure profitable work, the teacher who is 
attempting this plan for the first time might 
well keep a note-book in which her programmes 
are written. Devices which are suggested by 
her reading. or by one of her teacher friends, 
or by her own failures and successes in the 
school-room should be chronicled therein, and 
with them a record of the work assigned from 
day to day. This record will help the teacher 


to vary the programme and so hold the interest 
of the children. 

The pupil should be taught how to do the 
work at his desk just as he is taught how to 


sulve the problem in the class or to use new 
material in drawing or science. This is es- 
pecially true of httle children. They should 
be taught how to handle the materials placed 
before them, the pegs, the splints, the worsteds, 


etc. In written work they should be carefully 


taught the best arrangement of their work, 
and should be urged to make every exercise 
better than the preceding one. Such instruct- 
ion when new work is presented, helps the 
pupil to make the best use of the materials 
placed in his hands. 

A word as to the correction and supervision 
of desk work. How often the teacher, in a 
hurry and pressure of the day, calls a new 
class and says to the pupils who have been 
employed at their desks, “Clean your slates 
and write this new exercise,” without a glance 
to see what work is to be erased from the slates 
at her bidding. The pupils have been toiling 
for half an hour perhaps, writing sentences, 
drawing illustrations, or copying words, and 
these are effaced with one movement of the 
sponge, with nobody to see that they have ever 
been written. What wonder that the pupil 
becomes careless and indifferent, that his writ- 
ing is poor, his words are ill-spelled, that his 
drawing is indifferent, that pictures which 
his fancy pencils take the place of the work 
directed by the teacher. We would become 
indifferent and careless under the same cir- 
cumstances. No teacher can afford to deprive 
herself and the pupil of the few moments need- 
ed for quick and clear-sighted supervision of 
the work. “But IT have no time,” cries the over- 
burdened teacher. The truth is that the few 
minutes saved to spend upon the recitation 
of a part of the pupils, results in far less 
advantage to them than would the same time 
given to the supervision of the work at the 
desk, for through the teacher’s approval or 
criticism and through the knowledge that all 
the work will come under her eye, does the 
child acquire new earnestness and interest in 
his work and a habit of careful working. 
These are worth more to him than the knowl- 
edge he might gain in the time given to this 
direction on the part of the teacher. 

This direction need not be detailed and 
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minute. Passing rapidly through the aisle, the 
teacher glances from one desk to another; her 
practised eye sees at once that Johnnie has 
has worked faithfully and well, that James has 
copied carelessly, that Susie has done better 
than yesterday, that Kate is untidy and care- 
less; the word to the one and look to the other, 
a neat slate lifted before the class, a sign of 
approval worthily or truly won, a word that 
tells the school that the teacher is satisfied with 
the effort made, these take but little time, but 
For 


such a prize the pupils will work diligently 


they achieve most important results. 
and faithfully, and in the working will learn 
In this 


work the teacher should 


habits of untold value to themselves. 
examination of the 
use great care in both commendation and re- 
proof. Her word of approval will determine 
the line in which the pupils will work. If 
she commends neatness of arrangement, they 
will work for that. If she commends rapid- 
ity, they will strive for that. If she singles 
out one slate as the “best in the room,” that 
honor the desired. It is 
important, therefore, that the teacher should 
desires the 


will be one most 


approve the qualities that she 
Her comment should never 
be. “William Daniel,” 
or “John’s slate is the best in the class.” Wil- 
liam should be compared with himself and 
what he did yesterday. John’s work should be 

the way. “All the 
their should be the 
welcome reward which the teacher ceculd be- 
The should the 
pupils the delight in good work, whoever ac- 


children to gain. 
has done better than 


measured in class 


have 


same 


done best.” most 


stow. teacher encourage in 
The spirit of rejoicing in the 
the 


to outgrow the work and power of vesterdav 


complishes it. 


successes of another. and determination 
the spirit of her criticism and the words in 
which she phrases it will do much to deter- 
The 


endeavor. 


mine this ideal on the part of the pupils. 
should 


spirit of the work. obedience to instructions. 


teacher approve neatness, 


The work that covers pages but is illegible, 
the work which is acknowledged to be less 


than the pupil’s best. the work which was 
done unwillingly or carelessly, the work which 
fulfill the teacher’s instructions. 


does not 
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should never be commended; but the pupil 
who tries to do just what he is told to do, 
loyally, faithfully, as well as he knows how 
should be approved even if but one sentence 
out of ten is complete or the entire page is 
Quantity should be the last 
item to win praise. Accuracy and adherence 
to the ideal should be praised before despatch. 
The work should be done as rapidly as possi- 
ble, but it should first be well done. 

In assigning desk work, the teacher should 


undecipherable. 


be sure that the work can be completed in 
the given time, with reasonable diligence. If 
work is assigned that can never be completed 
by the pupils, so that every day the unfinish- 
ed results must be accepted, they will naturally 
become indifferent. “Write all you can about 
China,” is a subject for an afternoon, not 
for fifteen minutes. It would be better to 
give a few definite directions instead, outlin- 
ing work which the pupil can complete. This 
habit of finishing the work is one worth gain- 
ing. 

The desk work of which we have been speak- 
ing has included written work. or that involv- 
ing the use of materials alone, but the pupil 
must form right habits of study, must learn 
to get thought from books; and part of the 
time spent at the desk in early school life 
should be spent in learning how to study. It 
is a mistake to put the book into the hands 
of the pupil with the direction to study the 
lesson, when he has just learned what study 
means. The pupil should be taught how to get 
the thought sentences, and must be 
rlirected first to define that which he 
Before asking the pupils to study the 


from 
is to 
oet. 
reading lesson they should be taught to get cer 
facts “Read the 
ten times.” as is the cemmon direction, but, 
Find out who he 


tain from it. not lesson 
“Tearn where John went. 
Tell me what he feund, and what he 
brought home. Write down all that John did 
Write everything that Kate said. Write al 


that vou learn about the horse, the farm, the 


was. 


house,” etc. These directions may be increas 


ed until the pupil learns to study withou' 
them, mastering independently the fact ex 
pressed on the printed page. 
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The PLACE of FRENCH IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


jJ. D. RODEFFER, Ph. D., Roanoke College 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
recently published two bulletins, “The Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages in the United 
States,” by Prof. C. H. Handschin, of Miami 
University, and “College Entrance Require- 
ments,” compiled by Clarence D. Kingsley, 
chairman of the Committee on the Articula- 
tion of High School and College, Secondary 
Department, National Education Association. 
With these bulletins to point the way, it is the 
purpose of this series of articles to inquire 
into the present status of the study of German 
and French in the United States, with a view 
to ascertaining their place in our educational 
system with special reference to the place as- 
signed them in the public and private high 
schools and the colleges of Virginia. As 
French came first upon the field, it will be 
considered first. 


AN HISTORIC SKETCH OF THE STUDY OF FRENCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The first students of French in the United 
States were Indians and their teachers the 
Catholic missionaries. As early as 1608 the 
first French mission was established on Boon 
Island, Maine. Another mission was founded in 
1611 in Nova Scotia by the Jesuits and before 
the end of the century they had carried their 
religious teachings and their language up the 
St. Lawrence. along the Great Lakes, across 
to the Mississippi and down that stream near- 
ly to the Gulf. 

In the meantime French colonists had been 
pouring into Louisiana by way of New Or- 
leans. The first female seminary in America 
was founded in that city in 1639 In connection 
with the Ursuline convent. but this schoel did 
not achieve a reputation for the teaching of 
French until 1727 with the arrival of the nuns 
from Rouen. With the founding of other in- 
stitutions. French had a prominent place in 
the curriculum. a pre-eminence which was not 


seriously affected by the forty years of Spanish 
rule, and which is still dominant in Louisiana 
to-day, one hundred and ten years after its 
purchase by Jefferson. 

The other main center of French culture in 
the United States was Michigan, Detroit hav- 
ing been originally a French village where the 
town crier announced in French the news of 
the day. The stamp of French nationality in 
Michigan passed away gradually after the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

In the English colonies French was early 
taught in private schools. Thomas Jefferson 
studied French in the school of Mr. Douglass. 
In New England it was generally taught as 
an incidental study to which was attached a 
special fee. In North Carolina a number of 
seminaries for young ladies became celebrated 
for their teaching of French. Within a cir- 
cuit of forty miles in the central part of the 
State there were more than 1,000 pupils in 
these schools in 1816. The wide prevalence of 
the study of French in North Carolina is 
shown by the fact that when the State Uni- 
versity was founded in 1795, a “grammatical 
knowledge of the French language” was one 
of the entrance requirements. There was 
throughout the colonies a tendency to regard 
French as a standard study for girls and, in 
some sections, for academy boys as well. 

However, to Thomas Jefferson belongs the 
honor of giving the study of medern lan- 
guages its first considerable impetus. As a 
member of the Board of Visitors of his a/ma 
mater, William and Mary College, he secured, 
in 1779-80, the establishment there of a profes- 
sorship of modern languages. the first estab- 
lished in an American college. if we except the 
professorship of French and German estab- 
lished in 1754 in the Academy of Philadelphia. 
It was largely due to Jeffersen’s sympathy 
with French culture and ideals that Quesnay 


de Beaurepaire proposed to establish a 
“French Academy of Arts and Sciences of the 
United States of America” at Richmond, with 
branches at Baltimore. Philadelphia, and New 
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York. This project was never realized, but 
Jefferson, who was deeply interested in it, in- 
corporated some of Quesnay’s ideas in the 
University of Virginia, which he founded after 
attempting to Charlottes- 
ville the entire French College of Geneva. 
Another supporter of French cul- 
ture was Benjamin Franklin, who, like Jetler- 
son, had Lee 


and Deane, had concluded the treaty which se 


move bodily to 


strong 


lived in France and who, with 
cured French recognition of our independence 
and brought French aid to the colonies. When 
he founded in 1749 the Academy of Philadel- 
phia, which later became the University of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin had planned not only 


for the teaching of French, but for that of 


German, Spanish, and Italian as well. French 
was taught as an “extramural” study until 
William Creamer was made professor of 


French and German in 1754. 

The chivalrous bearing of our French allies 
during the Revolution did much to break down 
the provincial prejudice against non-English- 
speaking people. Direct testimony to this is 
furnished by the petition of Brown University 
in 1784, which was then Rhode Island College. 
to Louis XVI, to procure for it a professor 
of French. The memorial runs thus: 

“Ignorant of the French language, and sep- 
arated as we were by more than mere distance 
of countries, we too readily imbibed the preju- 
dices of the English 
have renounced 


prejudices which we 
we have had a nearer 
view of the brave army of France, who actu- 


since 


ally inhabited this college edifice; since which 
time our youth seek with avidity whatever can 
give them information respecting the charac- 
ter, genius, and influence of a people they 
have such reason to admire—a nation so emi- 
nently distinguished for polished humanity.” 

Where else among college archives can be 
found such an instance of a body of troops. 
albeit allies, quartered in a college building 
and so highly esteemed after their departure? 

This spirit manifested at Brown was in 
marked contrast to that shown only six years 
before by the Yale corporation, “which voted 
to decline the offer of an endowment for a pro- 
fessorship in French and for the establishment 
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of a French library that had been made by 
the Hon. Silas Deane.” Harvard, Columbia, 
and Williams were much more hospitable to 
French culture. At 1769, Mr. 
Curtis received permission to teach 


Harvard in 
French 
upon avowing himself a Protestant, and _ be- 
tween this date and 1780, three other men were 
licensed to teach French. It became a regular 
1780. 

Scarcely had the teaching of French become 


branch of instruction at Harvard in 


general among the leading higher institutions, 
when a reaction against it set in, caused by the 
skeptical doctrines of Voltaire and the Ency- 
clopedists. Puritan New England was quick 
to take alarm and the courses in French were 
dropped by one institution after another. The 
Middle and Southern States experienced the 
same reaction. The University of North Caro- 
lina dropped its French courses in 1817 for a 
period of sixty vears. The great influence of 
Jefferson saved the subject in Virginia. He 
introduced it at the State University at its 
foundation. 

The conservatism of Virginia was not with- 
out its influence on New England. Gradually 
the view prevailed that the French language, 
French political and economic theories, and 
even French whole were not 
altogether permeated with religious skepti- 
cism. It was remembered that French was the 
language of Pascal, 


literature as a 


Sossuet, and Fenelon as 
well as of those stalwart reformers John Cal- 
vin and Theodore Beza. 

Just at the time when the University of 
North Carolina was dropping French, Har- 
vard was restoring it to the curriculum under 
the direction of George Ticknor, who had just 
returned ap- 
pointed in 1819 professor of French, Spanish, 


from Goettingen and who was 
and belles lettres. The next year Bowdoin in- 
troduced a course in French. and Amherst fol- 
lowed four years later with thoroughgding 
courses in and German. Much was 
done to dignify and elevate the teaching of 
French by the poet, Henry W. Longfellow. 
who was professor of modern languages at 
Bowdoin, 1829-35. and at Harvard, 1836-54. 


French 


The same high plane of liberal culture was 
maintained by his successor, James Russel! 
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Lowell, who, like Longfellow, brought to the 
‘teaching of the subject a prestige comparable 
to the best traditions of Europe. 

As time passed, the closer intercourse be- 
tween the United States and France height- 
ened the appreciation of the value of French 
culture. The study of the French language 
and literature spread from the universities and 
colleges to the secondary and _ technological 
The study of French has been fos- 
tered in particular by the Alliance Francaise, 
founded in 1883 for the purpose of extending 
the French language and promoting French 
culture in the colonies of France and in for- 
eign lands. In another paper the present 
status of the study of French in the United 
States will be investigated. 


schools. 





Educaticnal Notes 


The Equal Pay Bill which recently went 
into effect in New York City permits both men 
and women high school teachers of drawing to 
advance to a maximum salary of $2,650. To 
bring the advantages of these positions to the 
attention of drawing teachers, the New York 
Education Department has recently issued an 
interesting circular which tells how teachers 
are admitted to the city high schools, and 
gives a large number of questions from recent 
examination tests. This circular can be ob- 
tained upon request by addressing Dr. James 
P. Haney, Director of Drawing for High 
Schools. Board of Education, New York City. 

es 

Should the county superirtendent of schools 
be a judge. a sheriff, a political officeholder, or 
just an educator who knows his business and 
gives his whole attention to the schools? He 
is or has been all of these in different parts of 
the United States. In Texas it is the county 
judge who serves in many of the counties as 
ex-officio superintendent of schools, and in at 
least one State the sheriff used to hold the 
office. But Texas expects soon to have real 
county superintendents in all the counties 
that are still without them, according to infor- 
mation received at the United States Bureau 
ef Education. 





The new Texas plan is based on the urgent 
needs of the State’s rural schools. ‘Texas has 
three quarters of a million rural-school chil 
dren. Efficient county supervision is a prime 
requisite for efficient rural schools, and ‘Texas 
proposes to maintain efficient rural schools. 
She is endeavoring to relieve her county 
judges, who make no claim to expert knowledge 
of rural-school supervision, of their duties as 
counly superintendents of schools, and to select 
real superintendents whose first claim to the 
position is professional training and ability. 

Not only does Texas desire to have regular 
county superintendents in charge of all the 
schools in place of county judges, but she aims 
to make sure that superintendents will not be 
political nominees. The proposed plan puts 
the selection of the county superintendents in 
the hands of the county board of education to 
the end that this officer, like his city colleague. 
may be chosen for educational fitness rather 
than for political expediency. The whole idea 
is to make the county superintendent, ag he is 
in many States and as he ought to be wher- 
ever the office exists, a professionally trained 
school expert. 

There are probably few cases where the im- 
portant work of school supervision is assigned 
to a county judge or a sheriff, but there are 
still very many localities where the Texas ideal 
of a professionally trained county superin- 
tendent, free from political ties is not vet real- 
ized. Educators everywhere believe that ade- 
quate supervision by expert county superin- 
tendents is so essential in the upbuilding of the 
rural schools that the office of county superin- 
tendent should be wholly professional and not 
political. 


} 

The school grounds should be cleaned. Your 
bovs and girls will gladly help do this if vou 
will only cultivate the proper school spirit. 
They will assist you in planting a few snit- 
able shade trees. Much improvement along 
this line should be made this year. Do not 


wait for Arbor day, but clean up and be ready 
to enjoy the day when the date is fixed.— 
Richard Park, Co. Supt., Sullivan, Ind. 
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PHU FRANKTOWN, NASSAWADOX SCHOOL, 


NORTH 


AMPTON COUNTY, MR. GROVER C. HAM- 


ILTON, PRINCIPAL. 


1 


This school hes ai wide awake league 
of 110 members which raised $2,000 for the 
new building now being erected. When ccm 
pleted this new building will contain four 
rooms for the high schocl and an auditorium. 
The small building is a music room. The 
school lot contains five acres. The stakes in 


the boundaries of a 
athletic 
The girls are practicing for a match game of 
ball. 
this school 
of 150 pupils. 54 are in the high school depart- 


the fe reground indicate 


track being constructed for events. 


The most impressive fact about 
is that, out of a total enrollment 


basket 


ment. 


NORTHAMPTON THE LAND OF POTATOES AND FINE 


SCTIOOL LEAGUES 


We have been to the Eastern Shore before 
where we visited Chincoteague and other points 
in Accomac. We recall particularly a very 
fine school at Onancock and the cordial hospit- 
ality of our good friend, Superintendent G. G. 
Jovnes. 

This time our days were spent in Northamp- 
ton. the lower part of Virginia’s famous pe- 
ninsula. 

We have visited every section of the Old 


Dominion—the northern counties, the Valley, 


the Southwest. the apple orchards of Patrick 
and Albemarle, and the bright tobacco lands 
of Tialifax and Pittsylvania—but we take off 
our hat to Northampton as the most prosper- 
ous locking section of the State. 

Picture te yourself a level stretch of country 
fourteen miles wide and seventy miles long 
with one of the finest raulreads on the continent 
traversing it about midway between the bay 
and ocean; then, to make the picture complete, 
put in the fine homes, and the level fields where 
potatoes, corn and cowpeas are grown in suc- 
cession during each season and you have the 
Eastern Shere. Yes, there are still some for- 
ests. about 20 per cent. of the land being cov- 
ered with pine which in many instances is sold 
as standing timber for $100 per acre. 

The great prosperity of this section 1° due 
to two facts. First, there is the New York, 
Philadelphia, and Norfolk (called the “Nyp 
and N”) railroad, constructed in 1884, which 
puts the trucker in close touch with the finest 
markets on the continent. Second, there is the 
Eastern Shore Produce Exchange, one of the 
finest farmer’s co-operative selling organiza- 
tions in the world. Last year Irish or round 
potatoes brought $5.50 per barrel, while it cost 
This good price was 


Fifty barrels to 


only $1.50 to raise them. 
due partly to the Exchange. 
the acre is the average yield; and, when you 
consider that the same fertilizer raises the corn 
without 
strange that nearly every farm home has run- 


crop even a second plowing, is it 
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uing Water in it and that on rainy days the 
children come to school in automobiles ¢ 

sut come to schools—1 was invited to spend 
a week in this good county as the guest of 
Superintendent E. G. Tankard who, during 
the short time he has been superintendent, has 
devoloped the league work until no county 
in the State can make a better showing along 
this line. On the first day in the county we 
visited two leagues, each having over a hun- 
dred members. All of these leagues hold regu- 
lar meetings; and, as a rule, principals and 
teachers are greatly interested. It may be in 
order to state here that at every school we had 
the pleasure of meeting the teachers in their 
class-rooms and found them enthusiastic and 
well equipped workers. 

Next to the league work we were impressed 
with the interest in athletics in all of the 
schools. Three match games of base ball and 
one of basket ball occurred during my stay in 
the county. At the Cheriton High School 
the principal, Mr. Stone, informed me that 
three volley ball games, three jumping rope. 
four games of marbles and one baseball game 
were in operation at the same time on the 
school grounds at a recent recess. On the last 
day of my visit the Capeville High School. 
the last year’s champions, defeated the New- 
port News High School. 

One encouraging thing about the schools of 
Northampton is that a persistent effort is be- 
ing made by superintendent and trustees to 
improve school buildings, many of which were 
erected some years ago when the requirements 
as to light and ventilation were not so rigid as 
they now are. The finest building in the 
county is at Cape Charles. Here is to be found 
a modern brick building costing $30,000. 


INTERESTING LETTERS 


The following letter is interesting because it 
shows the value of the Score Card as an in- 
centive to school improvements. But, perhaps. 
the most interesting part of Miss Cox’s letter 
is the reference to school work, particularly to 
manual training. 


LETTER From Miss Cox, Crocikrrrs, Va. 


My Dear Mr. Binford: Enclosed you will find my 
“Score Card for Country Schools.” I have ninety- 
seven points, and am very sorry I cannot report one 
hundred. This is a new two room school building, 
a very neat little building, but everything was to 
be done. The patrons have co-operated very well, 
but they are poor, most all of them, and it takes 
some time to get them to see things as we do. Your 
Score Card has helped a great deal. Some that | 
could not reach any other way, I presented the card 
and asked them to help make it first class not to 
leave it a backwoods school, and that brings them 
around. 

I have made the school a very good sand table 
out of the scrap lumber that was left from the build- 
ing. The children enjoy it so much. And our doll 
house I must tell you about it. I never have been 
able to get so much good work and good conduct 
from anything as from this, and it is very pretty 
and very complete. The sewing- has improved 50) 
per cent. since the dolls were introduced. My sew- 
ing class is doing fine work. The second grade chil- 
dren are doing as good work as you commonly see 
in fourth and fifth grades. I certainly do feel proud 
of them. I just wish you could walk in and see the 
exhibit they have up now. This doll house has 
awakened an interest in drawing that I have never 
been able to get any other way, also no work. | 
have much trouble in getting some things I need, 
but I just get them, and give them to the children 
and they usually pay for them. If they don’t it 1s 
not mentioned. 

There is much done for this school this year, but 
there is yet very much to be done, especially wita 
sanitary conditions outside the school. The homes 
they must be reached. I consider your cards won- 
derful aids. They contain points of great impori- 
ance; water coolers, I consider as the one most 
needed in rural schools, if one can be said most. 
All are so necessary. 

I am just sending my card to tell you some of the 
work we, the first and second grade, are doing. I 
do hope we will get the flag before the school closes. 
I have so much I would like to say, but I will close. 


The following letter is from one of the finest 
lady principals in the State. No one can read 
it without recalling similar experiences in his 
own past. 


My Dear Mr. Binford: I write to ask whether you 
ever go out on scolding trips, for I think either our 
school neighborhood does need one, or we do, per 
haps both. 

We've had one entertainment this session, as 
usual, a play. and we sold refreshments, it being 
quite a success, we thought. It is our custom to 
give the pupils a valentine party, and this year its 
place was taken by a moving picture show Besides 
these, we’ve had regular, well-attended league meet- 
ings every month, the entertainment being furnished 
mainly by our pupils, because the patrons say (and 
truly think) that they can’t help. One program, for 
instance, was a Whittier evening—pupils dressed as 
Maud Muller, Barefoot Boy, Barbara Freichie, etc., 
and these poems recited, really training we thought, 
valuable and a happy change from the eternal desk 
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and pen worl True, in the meeting on frult can- 
hing, leagi members helped, and on the good roads 
meeting We have raised upwards of $loUV for tie 
completion oi a much needed fifth room, and now 
we hear a good many complaints trom _ illiterate 
ones and a tt others that we run a theatre and a 
money-naking concern here and at —, anu 
some even sigh tor the departed one-room school, 
and point triumphantly to one of our rural mail- 
carriers aS an exponent of their excellent resulis, 
he being, [| find, the sole survivor in the last decade, 
the rest without exception being anti “book farm- 


ers,” or their wives or unmarried daughters. 

We tr isket-ball, baseball, league, to make 
our pupils like school—and they do—every one. But 
oh, those taxpayers! 

Though only in our third year as a centralized 
school, we have one girl at Farmville, and two 
teaching—one without certificate, however. 

Our play was “The District School of Lorgazi’ 
and we used the High School pupils and did practice 
three evenings frém one to three o'clock, because 
they couldn't come at night. Were we wrong? We 
thought the end justified the means—if it ever does. 
Put will you not try to visit us at our March league 


meeting? We need you very much 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Cireen’s letter, which follows, shows how 
the lergue work is taking hold of the men. 
We have quite a number of similar communi 
cations from every section of the State. 


Roxsury, Va., Jan. 28, 1913 


To the Co-operative Education Association, 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. J. H. Binford and Mrs. L. R. Dashiell: Our 
league started in November, 1912, and have had reg- 
ilar meetings twice a month. We have had a pro- 
gram every meeting night and a good attendance. 
Our receipts have been about $13, and we have built 

platform in the school and have bought a drink- 
ing fountain which cost $3.25, and we are thinking 
of putting in a new floor which will cost about $15. 
We have not had a good roads’ meeting yet. We 
passcd a resolution to buy three seats, but we think 
that the school board will get them for us. We have 
not heard from them yet. We intend to keep right 
on with the work and do what we can, in a small 
wa) | enclose one dollar for our membership fee. 
Please send certificate 

Thanking you for the literature you have sent, | 
remain, 

Respectfully, 
C. A. GREEN 


SCORE CARDS 


Certificates for 90 per cent. Score Cards 
have been printed and will be distributed in 
the near future through division superinten 
dents. who are requested to approve the same 


hefore sending them to the teachers. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Since January first we have sent out :ug- 
gestions for the following meetings: Good 
Roads, Health, and Farm Demonstration 
Werk. A large number of schools held these 
meetings and the reports received were very 
encouraging. Next year a still larger num- 
ber will hold such meetings. If our schools 
should be neighborhood centers surely these 


are important subjects for discussion. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES 


The most encouraging phase of our work 
this vear has been that of the School Clabs 
or Junior Leagues. Our only regret is that 
lack of office force and frequent absences from 
our office have made it impossible to answer 
personally all the letters received from teach- 
ers and club officers. We hope that every club 
will hold an exhibit before the end of the ses- 
sion and that a report of the year’s work will 
be forwarded to our office. 


LIST OF SPEAKERS 


Last fall we issued a pamphlet containing a 
list of speakers available for addresses in our 
public schools. It is our purpose to issue such 
a pamphlet for next session and we invite the 
co-operation of principals and teachers. Will 
vou send us the names and addresses of any 
who made interesting talks in your school dur- 


ing the present session ? 


REPORT FROM LEAGUES 


There are 510 School and Civie Leagues in 
the State. Last year fully one-third of them 
failed to report. Teachers and principals are 
urged to bring this matter up at the last 
league meeting of the session. At this meeting 
the secretary or president should send a re- 
port of the year’s work and a copy of the 


same should be mailed to our office. 


SCORE CARDS 


Man Graded School. Scott county, W. r 
Kenddy: Merrifield. Fairfax, Miss Charlott: 
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frengel; Midway, Halifax, Miss Grace Step- 
toe: Rankin, Augusta, Miss Nora Cricken- 
berger; Charity, Patrick, C. W. Nolen; Wood- 
ward, Henrico, Miss Sylvia Slocum; Ashburn, 
Loudoun, Miss Lillian Moran; Wightman 
Graded, Mecklenburg, Misses Jones and Col- 
ley: Hitesburg, Halifax, Miss Rosella Thom; 
Menchville, Warwick, Miss Susan Jordan; The 
Rosney. Buckingham, Miss Louise Powell; 
Midway. Dinwiddie, J. A. Wilson: Somerset 


High, Orange, Miss J. F. Jones, Prin.; New 
River, Pulaski, Misses Emma Karth, Jessie 
Reid, and Early Sturdivant; Red Oak, Char- 
lotte, Miss Mary G. Shepperson, Prin.; Dan- 
ielttown High, Brunswick, Misses Frances 
Welfe, Carrie Thom s and Linda Hite; Deep 
Creek (Room No. 1), Warwick, Miss Delle 
Dawson; Kenilworth, Dinwiddie, Miss Cath- 
rene St. John. 


PLAY AS AN AIM TOWARD SOCIAL REFORM 


IDELLA R. BERRY, Norma! School. Kirksville, Mo. 


The play instinct is as old as the human 
race. Antiquarian researches show that chil- 
dren of the ancients played as children play 
now, and there is nothing mysterious in the 
discovery made by Plato, who said that play 
was the chief, almost the only, mode of educa- 
tion for the child. 

With the child life is all play; it is his 
recreation: it is the chief activity which con- 
tains the beginning of all his subsequent devel- 
opment and culture; deprived of it, the child 
becomes prematurely old, without the sparkle 
and zest which renders him fit for successful 
manhood. For man depends almost entirely 
on the habits that he formed during the early 
period of his activity. 

The play activity is the interest in the activ- 
ity for its own sake; in work, it is the pro- 
luet in which the activity terminates, for the 
play attitude gradually passes into the work 
attitude. How often do we see the child in his 
play split up into his other selves. He becomes 
a dog, a horse, a policeman, a fireman, a store- 
keeper. a conductor, a doctor, and even a 
drunkard and a robber. He is in turn the 
pursuer and the pursued, the caught and the 
‘atcher, the loser and the winner, the boss 
ind the bossed. 

The play instinct also represents the vital 
part of the child, for through activity he will 
vet his physical, mental, and moral develop- 

t. which should be directed by supervision. 
boy inherits an instinct for throwing, and 





and unless this instinct is supervised, destruc- 
tion follows. In the old way, the teacher 
punished the boy for breaking the pane of 
glass, or for hitting the teamster with a snow 
ball; to-day, she teaches him how to play ball. 
He plays “nine-pegs” for a score in an arith- 
metic lesson; he tosses the ball to a playmate 
for an answer to his original problem; he toss- 
es a bean bag into holes made in a portable 
board, to score as many points as possible. 
This directs the throwing instinct. 

The bey also inherits an instinct for chasing. 
I remember three youngsters who molested a 
man to such an extent that he threatened to 
have them arrested. When I tried to settle 
the trouble by talking to them, they confessed 
that they did not intend to offend the man, 
but they called him names so that he would 
chase them. In the old way, boys were whip- 
ped, but under supervision, they are taught 
how to play “cat and mouse,” “drop the hand- 
kerchief,” “tag,” “football,” etc., which ex- 
presses this instinct. The instinct for stealing 
is overcome by helping the boy to collect and 
study specimens of rocks, flowers, pictures. 
stamps, etc., especially the things which inter- 
est him the most. 

The fighting instinct is a resentment against 
injustice. How often do we see boys settle 
their disputes with their fists. These disputes 
always arise over facts and injustice and not 
over rules. In the old way punishment was 


resorted to. but under careful supervision, the 


Pas 


> 
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teacher can transform this fighting instinct 


into a real moral life which returns good for 


g 
evil. Now we have a dislike for the man who 
does not resent what he thinks unjust, although 
we discriminate as to the manner of his resent- 
ing. 

Again, let us consider, for instance, the in- 
fluence of play upon children directed by the 
teacher. Politeness is effectively taught with- 
out great effort in their games. If the teacher 
uses polite expressions and insists on politeness 
to herself and to others, the children will learn 
much from imitation. In the old way, the 
children were reprimanded for being impolite, 
but in the new way they learn to be polite by 
doing it. 

The children love to have the teacher play 
with them. I know of a tactful teacher, who 
wished to keep the children out of doors for a 
ten minutes recess one cold morning. She said, 
“Let us skip up and down the walk and make 
a rhyme similar to ‘Hickory, Dickory, dock.’ ” 
In a few minutes they had composed : 


“Skipperty, skipperty, hop! 
The girls are on the walk: 
The walk was long, 

Which made them strong: 
Skipperty, skipperty, hop!” 


The same verse was repeated using “boys” 
instead of “girls.” This activity produced such 
interest that the children soon forgot about the 
recess 

Then honesty and truthfulness must be in- 
sisted upon, for there is a tendency to cheat 
in all games. Here the teacher should teach 
and enforce “the square deal” in justice until 


it becomes a habit. In the number games, in 


the phonetic games. in the language games, 
and in other games, great stress should be laid 
upon “playing fair.” 

Now, under such play, the teacher secures 
lovalty mong the children, which is the first 
step toward unselfishness that inculeates in 
them self government and good citizenship. 
And directed play must be an aim to social 


reform. 


Missouri School Journal. 


YOU CANNOT PLEASE EVERYBODY 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
concerning vocational education and some 
kinds of manual training. The discussion has, 
for the most part, been carried on between 
school authorities. It may be of interest to 
some to learn the point of view of at least one 
of “the great common people.” 


A young lady living in a fashionable apart- 
ment house in Chicago went into her kitchen 
the other day and entered into conversation 
with the janitor’s wife, who was washing win- 


dow s. 


“ILlow is your son, Lawrence, getting along 
at school, Mrs. Larsen?” she asked. 

Immediately the janitor’s wife bristled with 
Although poor ana with few aa- 
vantages, she was doing her best to give her 
son a better start in life than his father had 


indignation. 


had. She scrimped herself to have him taught 
to play the piano. And though her methods 
smacked of Squeers, she herself had seen to it 
that he earned the reputation, among the ladies 
of the apartments over which her husband held 
sway, of being the most polite little boy in the 
block. But at mention of his progress at the 
public school, she became incensed. 


“Aw,” said Mrs. Larsen, “I went to visit his 
room yesterday and asked his teacher how he 
was getting along. The teacher said, Well. 
Lawrence isn’t getting along very well in read- 
ing or arithmetic.—in fact, he’s poor in both 
reading and arithmetic.— but he’s just doing 
fine in sewing. “Sewing! Goodnight! Do vou 
suppose I'm sending Lawrence to school to 
learn sewing? I want him to get an education. 
which he doesn’t seem to be getting.—but he’s 
just doing fine in sewing.”—School and I 
Education. 


} 


I am from Virginia and subscribed to you 
Journal vear before last while teaching 1! 
Virginia and prefer it to any other Journal. 
—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL TREND 


An outlook on educational - activities 
throughout the United States by any one com- 
petent to interpret tendencies would not leave 
iuch uncertainty as to the direction in which 
we are tending. In the midst of all the 
hanges of the times and notwithstanding the 
ibandonment of old ideals, the direction of 
cur movement is clear and consistent. To 
inany it does not seem, indeed to be a renais- 
ance, for to them it dees net appear to be a 
rebirth into a higher life but a rapid descent 
It is from the 
ileal to the practical; from the public good to 


to a lower plane of existence. 


individual greed; from culture to utility. We 
appear to be passing cut of the Kingdom of 
(rod into the realm of Mammon. 

As one of the many signs of this change we 
may direct our attention to the trend towards 
vocational education which just now is the 
mest prominent movement in the field of edu- 
cation. The problem is everywhere being dis- 
cussed by educational leaders and in many 
places it is passing beyond the stage of mere 
discussion and is involving legal enactments 
and the expenditure of vast sums of money. 
Of course there is not universal agreement: 
we may still hear the demand for pause and 
Higher ideals still find utter- 
ance in high places and command the atten- 
tion of the few even if the great multitude ap- 
How far will the move- 
Will self- 
respect and the desire for better things check 
the lowering tendency before the light of a 


reconsideration. 


pear to be heedless. 
ment go before a reaction sets in? 


vanishing civilization becomes extinct? It is 
dangerous to prophesy, but it is encouraging 
to find educators with the courage of their 
convictions lifting their voices against the in- 
considerable haste of the times towards voca- 
tional education. The Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in the State of Pennsylvania, in his an- 
nual report, quotes “one of our best superin- 


tendents” as saving: 


A WARNING 


“T am not opposed to industrial training. I 
am opposed to fads, to commercializing the 





educational systems of our country. I am op- 
posed to any form of education that does not 
tend towards individual freedom, that does not 
throw a ray of light on the strain of mere 
bread-winning. The schoolhouse stands on 
one side cf the street and the factory upon 
the other, each bidding for the children. In 
order that the school may hold its own in this 
competition, laws have been passed limiting 
the age at which children may be employed. 
It seems to me unwise to pass laws to prevent 
children from working in factories and mills 
under fourteen years of age, and then tax the 
communities to provide similar work in the 
schools on the plea that the children should 
be taught in the schools to use such machinery 
in order to earn wages after they leave school 
when they could learn its use in the factory 
or mill and receive wages while learning. T 
think all ferms of education should contribute 
to the independence of the individual. If the 
training the child receives fits him only to en- 
ter the organized and incorporated industries 
of the country, it does not make him free. If 
it prepares him to choose to work for another, 
or work for himself, it does contribute to his 
industrial freedom and individual indepen- 
dence. Any form of education that develops 
intelligence and ability to follow and under- 
stand directions and the quality of sticking to 
a piece of work until it is mastered, is most 
valuable and the kind of education most need- 
ed. Such demands are being made upon the 
schools in the direction of commercializing our 
educational systems that every thoughtful edu- 
cator should stand for the cultural side of edu- 
cation, for that which is to lessen the burdens 
of life through higher ideals, for that which 
meets the needs of leisure hours, for that 
which makes the active years of life forceful 
and old age happy and beautiful.”—7he Cath- 
oolic Educational Review. 


The Journal has been a great help to me 
and I do not want to miss a single copy.—A 
Patrick County Teacher. 


ee 
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The KINDERGARTEN AS A FORWARD MOVEMENT 


DR. FREDERICK EBY, University of Texas, Austin 


hidducat have nevel done full justice to 
the profound services of the Kindergarten and 
the doctrines of Froebel which it represents. 
Phey hay not adequately recognized that the 


nal movements of our day 
indirectly traceable to 
Wherever the Kinder- 


are either directly or 
I’ roebel. 


pedagogical 


the werk of 
formalism and 
It has 
completely transformed primary work within 


| . 
gwarten has gone 


mechanical teaching have disappeared. 
the past generation. Through the influence of 
the Kindergarten, music, drawing, color work, 
constructive work of all kinds, and the more 
psychological and natural methods of teach- 
ing reading have been introduced into the 
schools. Yet many up-to-date teachers of pri- 
mary work berate the Kindergarten and ap- 
pear totally ignorant that all these progressive 
methods come directly from Froebelianism. 
From this same source the advanced grades 
have received manual training, nature-study,. 
gardening, play and several other important 
additions to the course of study. The most 
significant educational doctrine of the past 
twenty years, that of social education, came 
directly from the Kindergarten circle and 
from Froebel’s doctrine of Gliedganzes, the 
relating of the child through his activities to 
human institutions. We are compelled to in- 
quire in astonishment why such liberal ser- 
vices have not received more ample recogni- 
tion. One reason may be that Kindergarten 
principles have been kept aloof from ordinary 
pedagogy, and Kindergartens have been too 
narrow in their interests. They have not un- 
derstood that the principles of pedagogy are 
the same for all ages and stages of child life. 
and that Froebel’s laws are true for all edu- 
cation. 

The progress of Kindergarten has been re- 
tarded by circumstances arising both from 


within and without, and these must be re- 


moved before progress can be expected. 

The Kindergarten has a wonderful mission 
to perform in the industrial society of our 
It is perfectly evident that more and 


times. 


more women will be forced into the ranks of 
labor. The care of their children throughout 
the hours of the day must devolve upon prop- 
erly conducted Kindergartens, just as the chil- 
dren of Rome are trained in the Case dei Bam- 
Madam directs. All 
systems in 


bint which Montessori 


school industrial communities 
should be compelled to furnish Kindergarten 
facilities for the children. No one who has 
reflected upon the matter doubts that the age 
from four to seven is crucial for the develop- 
ment of the most important instincts of the 
child’s nature. Another reason why the Kin- 
dergarten should be made an integral factor 
in state education lies in the fact that it will 
greatly lengthen the number of years of school- 
ing for the vast masses of children who are 
compelled at an early age to leave school. 
Every age has its Zeitgeist which inevitably 
finds expression in a new view of education. 
Some of the characteristics of the era upon 
which human society is entering are not diffi- 
cult to discern. It will exalt social duty, and 
be more efficient. creative, and artistic in pro- 
duction, and if we believe the new prophets. 
Bergson and Eucken, it will be more intensely 
spiritual. Where shall we look for a disciplin 
better fitted to embody such a full and har- 
monized conception of liberalized manhood 
and womanhoed than in the theory and prac 
tices of Froebel? Let us remember the Kin 
dergarten, despite its weaknesses, is still the 
one and only school which recognizes without 
compromise that man’s true nature is realized 
in the spiritual creation of truth, beauty, ju- 
tice, philanthropy. and holiness. It alone has 
striven to produce perfect personality by li! 
and organizing the inne! 
It alone views educati 
as a process of organic development. The ¢ 
tension of the principles of the Kindergart 
upward through all grades to the university | 
in my view, the most important step in the a 
education —The Progress: 


erating, training 
spontaneous forces. 


vancement of 
T cacher. 
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Frock She Made 


fhe little girl who learned to sew— 

Think of the things she had to know! 

Ilow to hem in a long, straight line, 

And set in ruffles and plaitings fine, 

Always stitching in careful style, 

Lest seams should rip in a little while; 

Watching for puckers that spoil the work 

When eyes grow careless and fingers shirk, 

And never stopping to run and play 

fill sewing was finished and put away. 

| wonder now was it quite worth while! 

suppese you ask her and see her smile 

When she takes it down from the closet shelf— 

The pretty frock that she made herself. 
—Youths Companion. 





Baal in the Universities 

rhe average American parent to-day is not 
interested vitally in anything that is classic, 
medieval or romantic. Neither reason nor 
imagination, in their higher ranges, appeals to 
him or to her. Human origins and human 
destiny alike are subordinated in thought to 
contemporaneous appetites, ambitions, and 
Such idealism as exists is for 
the here and now. The goal in view is com- 
fort, escape from poverty, avoidance of aught 
that disturbs serenity, that interferes with 
immediate desire and its satisfaction. As a 
matter of course, then, the electives in study 
chosen by average youth in colleges and uni- 
versities reflect the prevalent home atmosphere. 
Time was, and not so very long ago, when 


achievements. 


Harvard undergraduates were keen for light 


on evolution as a process that related them, so 
it was said, with the life of eons ago; or they 
were concerned with the strife that raged over 
higher criticism. Both of these involved a 
backward view. Thev touched on burning is- 
sues of faith and doctrine. Recent analysis of 
student choices at Harvard indicates no such 
zest to-day. nor any wide response to oppor- 
tunities for study of great literature. Gov- 
ernment, economics, chemistry, psychology and 


modern history—these are the dominant 


groups. 


Culture, as it is to-day conceived, unques- 
tionably is more inclusive than once was 
thought permissible. Define it as “the disci- 
pline of the power and habit of thought on 
all worthy truth” and it at once becomes im- 
possible to say that culture is accessible to a 
student of Greek philosophy and art and not 
attainable by an investigator or interpreter of 
twentieth century social reform. On the other 
hand, it still has to be proved that the more 
analytical methods and the more practical and 
utilitarian topics of study of the modernly 
educated man or woman are developing either 
literature or personalities equal to those of the 
past, when imagination and the theoretical 
reason were given higher place in intellectual 
functioning and the efforts of thinkers were 
more synthetic in aim. 

Fortunately there are, in the older universi- 
ties and colleges, both in official and in under- 
graduate circles, signs of dismay at the paucity 
of thinking and creative output and the over- 
emphasis on social pleasure, sports, desultory 
living, and excessive concentration—so far as 
there is any—on immediate pecuniary gains 
from possession of a degree. The world that 
still looks to colleges and universities as seed 
plots for idealism will not lose faith so long 
as internal revolt indicates that there are pro- 
fessors and students who will not bow the 
knee to the Baal of to-day but are loyal to the 
great ideals of vesterday and to-morrow.—/fe- 
change. 





Prizes Worth Striving For 


National Municipal League Announces Sub- 


ject of College Essay Contest 


One of the most effective means adopted by 
the National Municipal League to encourage 
research and study of municipal conditions is 
the William H. Baldwin prize offer. This is 
a money prize for the best essay written by an 
undergraduate on some subject intimately 
connected with municipal administration. 

For the 1912-13 competition, the subject will 
be: “The Best Sources of City Revenue.” 
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In order to extend the competition and 
equalize conditions, two prizes will be award- 
“ed, each of $50. One will be given for the 
best essay by an undergraduate registered in 
a regular course in any college or university in 
the United States offering direct instruction in 
municipal government. The other will go for 
the best essay by an undergraduate in any col- 
lege or university to which the Baldwin prize 
was not awarded last year. 

Kssays must be less than ten thousand 
words, and must be written in duplicate, the 
copies to be mailed or delivered by express not 
later than March 15, to the secretary of the 
National Municipal League. North American 
suilding, Philadelphia, Pa. The package 
must be marked, “For the William H. Bald- 
win Prize.” Competitors must mark each 
paper with an assumed name, and enclose, in a 
sealed envelope, the full name, address and col- 
lege of the writer, with the assumed name on 
the outside of the envelope. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the secretary of the National Municipal 
League. 

Arthur Dexter Brigham, of the senior class 
of Harvard University, won the prize last 
Fifteen essays were submitted, the sub- 
ject being. “The Appointment of Higher 


Municipal Officers by the Merit Svstem.” 


vear. 


Iltiteracy in the Country School 


Not immigration, but the lack of educational 
opportunities in rural districts, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the relatively high rate of illit- 
eracy in the United States, according to a bul- 
letin by A. C. Monahan of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The rate of rural illiteracy is twice 
the urban rate, despite the fact that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the immigrants are in 
the cities. Still more significant is a compari- 
son between children born in this country of 
those born of native 


foreign parents with 


parents. “The illiteracy among native-born 
children of native parentage is more than 
three times as great as among native children 


Monahan. 


parentage.” says Mr. 


of foreign 


EDUCATION 


“largely on account of the lack of opportuni- 
ties for education in rural America.” 

The bulletin is of special value at this time 
because it is a brief, clear, nonsensational 
It does 
not attempt to gloss over unpleasant facts. It 


gives full recognition to the positive advance 


statement of the rural school problem. 


that has been made in many rural districts, 
and to improvements now under way, but in 
general finds conditions far from satisfactory. 

Among other things, Mr. Monahan finds 
226,000 one-teacher schoolhouses in the United 
States, of which 5,000 are log-buildings still 
in active use. Although more than 60 per 
cent. of the children in the United States are 
enrolled in country schools, the rural aggre- 
gate attendance is only 51 per cent. The 
school buildings and grounds in most country 
districts are in a condition that is only ap 
proached by “homes of the most shiftless resi- 
dents of the district,” and the average teach- 
ing in these one-teacher schools is of very low 
grade. 

The bulletin is illustrated with photographs 
of good and bad rural schools, from the log 
schoolhouse to the consolidated school; right 
and wrong heating in a country school; a 
eanning factory and school garden connected 
with a Louisiana school; and a map showing 
the system of lecal schoo! supervision as it 
prevails in the several States. The purpose of 
the map is to show how real the need is for 
the kind of business-like supervision of the 
country schools that has led to such efficient 
results in the city. 

With the help of recent appropriations made 
by Congress the Bureau of Education has un- 
dertaken to make a careful study of the needs 
of the rural schools, and the bulletin just is- 
sued is one of the first definite results of the 
work. “Tt is in no way either complete or ex 
haustive.” says Commissioner Claxton, “but it 
is the best possible under the circumstances 
and with the facilities now at our disposal. 
Incomplete as it is, this bulletin makes a very 
valuable contribution to a clear understandin¢ 
of the rural schools as they actually are.” The 
publication will be sent free upon application 
to the Commissioner of Education. 
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SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON SPELLING 


GRACE THORPE,Barton Heights School, Richmond, Va. 


Judging from the results obtained, spelling 
without doubt the worst-taught subject in 
our schools. Taking into consideration the 
tune given to spelling, from the primary 
wrides up to the high school, tne average 
ld’s knowledge of each of his other sub- 
cts will be found far ahead of his ability to 
ell, ) 

There must be a reason why this state of 
iflairs exists. Where does the fault lie? J 
«lieve it hes at the door of our present 
ry as dust manner, not method, of teaching 
spelling. Mr. Woolfolk was quite right when 
ie said in his article in the February Virginia 
Journal of Education, that spelling, as an iso- 
lated subject, is a disappointment to the teach- 
er and a detriment to the child. 

To make a pupil labor his way painfully 
through a spelling book in which two-thirds 
of the words never occur in his vocabulary is 
i waste of time and energy which had far 
better be applied elsewhere. Take the word 
“exorcise.” for example, which is given in one 
of the books now in use in the grammar school. 
And I am speaking mainly of the work in the 
elementary schools; for if spelling were prop- 
erly taught in the grades it would take care 
of itself in the high school. What child ever 
las need of the word mentioned? For all the 
good it will do him, it had just as well be 
spelled “oxercise,” as he is apt to spell it at 
the time; and if he remembers it at all after- 
wards, it will be when he intends to write 
exercise. On the other hand, if he meets this 
word for the first time in a sentence in which 
its use brings forcibly to him a new idea, and 
has learned its meaning and spelling in its 
proper setting, he will not forget it. How 
well I remember the first time I came upon 
the word “deciduous” in a beautiful nature 
study lesson on trees! I learned its meaning 
and spelling in the real association of the 
word, and it became, not only a permanent 
possession, but a talisman which to this day 
brings a picture of autumn words where the 


leaves are rustling down, carpeting the earth 
in red and gold. , 

And not only is the ordinary use of the 
speller a wasteful exercise, but, if some effort 
be made to give the words a glimmer of mean- 
ing or a semblance of usefulness by the hunt- 
ing up of definitions, it actually becomes a 
harmful one by making the pupil dislike one 
of his best friends, the dictionary. If he must 
hunt up definitions for a long list of unrelated 
words which he may remember until recitation 
time, but, in all probability, no longer, he will 
grow to look upon the use of a dictionary as 
drudgery, instead of turning eagerly to it for 
help when he meets a new word in his reading 
or studying. 

I am almost prepared to say that a spelling 
book is superfluous below the sixth or seventh 
grade. Let the child’s vocabulary increase ra- 
tionally as his needs suggest or his powers 
permit, just as his knowledge of the world 
grows. When a child encounters a new word 
in an interesting story, when he sees that the 
new word has a distinct purpose, that it 
brings him an idea which he would not get 
without that particular word, his attention is 
aroused and he is not likely to forget it. 
Then is the time he should learn to spell it, 
to print the proper word-form upon his mind. 
If, from the primary grades upward, the child 
be persistently taught to observe each new 
word carefully because it brings him some- 
thing precious, to spell it, and then try to use 
it for himself, he will acquire, as his subjects 
increase, a working vocabulary sufficient for 
all his needs: and moreover, he will know how 
to write the words he possesses. The child 
who has read and talked about the beautiful 
witch-maiden, Medea, will not be apt to write. 
“Medea was a which.” 

But until a reformation in spelling can be 
effected, let us do the best we can under the 
circumstances to make the spelling lessons 
worth the time spent upon them. In any 
spelling book there must be many words which 
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Call the at- 
Take the 
Explain to 


the pupil may use, or see used. 
tention of the class to these words. 
children 


them that in order to get all the good possible 


Into Vour confidence. 
out of the spelling lessons. they must be on the 
lookout for the words they study each day. 
Ask them if they remember having seen or 
heard any of them used outside of the school- 
room. Be interested yourself: point out inter- 
esting uses of some of the words you may have 
seen. Do all this tactfully. and vou are sure 


to be rewarded by many eager responses. 
“Here is a word cur minister used in his ser- 
mon Sunday.” “I saw this word in a maga- 
zine. “A man on a street car used this word,” 
and so on. Go on with your confidences. Tell 
the children that in order to be good spellers, 
they must use their eyes, their ears. and their 
hands. Tell them to look so closely at the 
word as it appears upon the printed page that 
they get a mental picture which they may re- 
call at will; at the same time they must 
strengthen the word by pronouncing it correct- 
ly; then they must set the word indelibly by 
making a motion-picture of it—writing it. If 
you have never taken the children into your 


You 


surprised and pleased at the quickness with 


conhdence in this way, try it. will be 
which they grasp your meaning and the heart- 
iness with which they enter into the works. 

In going through with the lesson, have mem 
bers of the class pronounce the words in the 
assignment. give the meanings, and then use 
Then the 


If there is time. 


them correctly in sentences. have 
words written in the blanks. 
have the children correct their own papers. 
Go 
about among the pupils, looking on. and have 
them make their own averages. They are al- 


ways interested to see what percentage they 


that they may see their own mistakes. 


have made. 

But be sure not to let the exercise become 
monotonous. Vary the plan sometimes. Occa- 
sionally have the sentences written instead of 
spoken, or let the proper use of the word go 
for the formal definition. Many changes read- 
ily present themselves. In all cases, insist 
upon the sentences given having value as lan- 
Do not 


guage work, and some life-interest. 
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~The 


conspiracy,” but better, “Some of our boys 


accept such sentences as, men made a 


were In a conspiracy to break down the girls’ 
basket-ball 


A commen mistake in teaching spelling is 


posts.” 

always to use the spelling-book. One is not 
obliged to confine the lesson to the words in a 
required course, or to use all the words in that 
course. Make lists of the words misspelled by 
the children in their written work. Take new 
or difficult words as they occur in the history, 
geography, or hygiene lesson, being careful of 


Ask the chil- 


dren to bring in words from lectures, news 


the necessary technical words. 


papers, conversations, anything interesting to 
You will find words like “aeroplane,” 
“electrocution,” 


them. 
“chauffeur.” 
“Ottoman.” “Mexican,” “san- 


“automobile.” 

“inauguration,” 
atarium,.” brought in and not only spelled cor- 
rectly. but discussed as to meaning and deri- 
vation. The 
awake not to be caught up with. 


must be wide 


Words from 


teacher himself 


‘all these sources may be used as assignments. 


and. being found where they were needed and 
bearing some relation to the world outside of 
the school-room, they will become fixed, with 
the proper spelling, in the child’s vocabulary. 
Perhaps some may say that the teacher, with 
his multitudinous duties, has no time to make 
a spelling book. That may be true. And it 
may also be true that there are other things 
besides spelling in the school system which 
reforming.—such as overcrowding the 
teacher’s time, for instance. But this only 
bears me out in what I am claiming, that the 
formal, isolated spelling lesson is wasteful of 
time which could be distributed among the 
other lessons. especially language and reading. 
Then words met with for the first time in their 
natural use. might be taken account of. 
But in spite of lack of time, some effort can 
be made in the right direction. Language 
and spelling, as I have insisted, go hand in 
Each spelling lesson should have !an- 


need 


hand. 
guage value, and each language lesson mist 
include spelling in some form; for in orl 
work, proper pronunciation must be taug!t: 
and in order to pronounce correctly, the spell: 
ing must be taken into consideration. Do not 
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esitate to stop a moment in any lesson to 
all attention to the spelling, pronunciation, 
ind use of a new word. But remember that 
the long, unusual forms are no harder for the 
hild to retain than manv every-day words 
which he has not been taught to see properly. 
some of the commonest homonyms, such as 


c 





“there—their,” “or—are,” “an—and,” “piece— 
peace,” and words containing “ei” or “ie” are 
stumbling-blocks which need to be pointed out 
again and again. 

Of course, the more mechanical part of 
spelling, rules, affixes, diacritical markings. 
and so on, must be taught whenever necessary. 
It has been my observation that formal rules 
and prefixes and suffixes mean very little to 
children below high school. The use of the 
word is all in all to them. But I have found 
the diacritical markings to be of invaluable 
aid. 

Spelling is an important subject. It de- 
serves more thoughtful teaching than it has 
received. Placing a list of unrelated words in 
a child’s hands and telling him to spell them 
is not teaching spelling. I believe the method 
I have tried to outline, while by no means a 
perfect one, is at least a step in the direction 
of better spelling. From the lowest grades to 
the time when the child’s reading becomes too 
comprehensive to admit of it——by which time 
he will have learned to depend upon himself— 
each new word as it appears should be care- 
fully studied and spelled by the pupil. and re- 
ferred to again and again by the teacher, un- 
til it becomes one of the number already ac- 
quired. Then we should not so often hear the 
complaint that the children who leave our 
common schools, where they are supposed to 
be obtaining practical training for life. can- 
not spell correctly the commonest and most 
necessary words. This complaint would be 
impossible: for the habit of writing words » 
correctly could not be formed, when the habit 
of seeing words correctly had already been 
formed. If instead of being asked to remem- 
her words he has never yet used, he be re- 
quired to spell, to pronounce correctly, and 
ise intelligently those that come naturally into 
his work, I believe that in the end he will not 


only have a larger number of words at his com- 
mand, but he will also be able, by his thor- 
ough knowledge of that number, to express 
himself with a sureness and precision not 
otherwise to be secured. 





The Educator’s Creed 


I believe in the new culture that is as old 
as man is. I believe in the touch of a friendly 
hand and the ring of a friendly voice. There- 
fore I believe in the Culture of Fellowship. 

Moreover, I believe in the friends we have 
never seen, whose hands we have never clasped, 
whose voices hail us across a thousand vears. 
I believe in the great thoughts of great men. 
in the love-labors of countless unforgot, that 
half the beauty of life may be set to one line 
of poetry, and half its strength to one line of 
prose. I believe in the friendship that never 
fails, the affection that never swerves, the com- 
raderte that awaits my own hour and mood, 
Therefore I believe in the Culture of Books. 

But most of all I believe in the wider cul- 
ture that depends upon neither of these for 
growth and sustenance since there is a sunrise 
that no man may put a stop to and a sunset 
that no man may own, and there are hills and 
forests and fields—a world of wonders await 
ing the transforming touch of the Under- 
standing Heart. So I believe that he. who 
is lonely must be either an idiot or a cloed be- 
cause of this, the Culture of Nature. 

I believe that these three are the beginning 
and end of all fully rounded lives. and that 
they bind together the living, the dead and the 
eternal—guardians of them all. 

Orc, Homes. 

Timberville, Va. 





Mississippi has built 27 county agricultural 
high schools in the past two years at an aver- 
age cost of $30,000 per school. These schools 
furnish board and dormitery facilities for 
$5.50 per month, and the boys and girls are 
paid a certain amount per hour for the work 
they do. so that in most cases the expense to 
the pupil is reduced to about $3 per month. 


- 
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Eimong the Colleges 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


March 19, 1913. 
Within the past month our school has_ been 
favored with a valuable series of lectures on school 


hygiene by Professor W. H. Heck, of the University 
of Virginia Professor Heck’s work was extended 
o the schools of the city, where he addressed pup1s 
and patrons in a number of helpful meetings. His 
special assembly address to our instructors and stu- 
dents on ‘‘The Spirit of the Teacher” was one of the 
fine ever heard here 

R ntly Dr. Graham Edgar, professor of indus- 
trial chemistry at the State University, addressed 
a large audience here on “Some Modern Triumphs 
of Industrial Chemistry.” The subject was _ pre- 
sented in terms that were intelligible to the ordi- 
nary listener, and the lecture was most apprecia- 
tively received by all who heard it. It is only 


rarely that the general public is given such an 
opportunity to learn something of the wonders of a 
difficult science. 

The catalogue of our summer session has just 
been issued. It isa handsomely illustrated booklet of 
fiftv-two pages, containing much interesting informa- 
tion. The faculty list contains the names of thirty 
instructors, who will be aided by seven student 
assistants President Burruss will be aided in the 
management of the summer school by Superintend- 
ent W. H. Keister. 

The classes in sociology have been favored lately 
with special lectures on the immigration question 
by Miss Frances Sale and Rev. George C. Minor. 
Mr. Minor worked for several years among the im- 
migrants in New York City and Baltimore. 

Among special lectures delivered recentlv to the 
student body have been the following: “History of 
the English Bible,” by Dr. B. F. Wilson; “English 
Lands and Letters,” by Miss Elizabeth Cleveland; 
“National History in National Songs,” by Dr. John 
W. Wavland 

The Senior Class, following precedents of former 
classes, will present, near the end of the session, 
a dramatized form of a masterpiece of literature. 
The piece chosen for this vear is Allan Ramsay’s 
“The Gentle Shepherd.” The proceeds of these 
plavs are added to the student loan fund. 

Among late additions to the school library are the 
following valuable sets of books: Chambers’ Ency- 
clopaedia, in 10 volumes, and The History of Na- 
tions, in 24 volumes. Handsome additions to the 
art treasures of the school have been received from 
the University of Virginia and from Washington 
and Lee University 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The department of Secondary Education, estab- 
lished in Emory and Henry College at the opening 
of the present session, has proved very interesting. 
The courses in Education are junior and senior 
electives. Twenty-one men have taken these courses 
the present session. The department of Secondary 
Education maintains a correspondence course, which 
is proving popular. A number of public school 
teachers come to the college and take courses on 
Saturdays. 

The college is now in the midst of its financial 


campaign for the completion of a fund of $250,006, 
$100,000 of which goes into the endowment fund. 
The response is very encouraging. The fund will 
be completed by the first of July, the final date set 
for the close of the campaign. 

The State will conduct a Summer Normal at 
Emory this summer. Dr. J. L. McGhee, of the de- 
partment of Chemistry of Emory and Henry College, 
will be the conductor. For the last thirteen years 
the college has donated to the State free use of its 
buildings, grounds, library and equipment for the 
use of the summer school. 

The summer term of the college promises to be 
very popular. Indications are that the enrollment 
for the next summer term will exceed that of the 
summer of 1912 by one hundred per cent. A strong 
faculty is maintained throughout the summer term 
of nine weeks. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundatfon, 
with headquarters at Emory, has been very active 
the last month. A large number of addresses, lec- 
tures and entertainments of various kinds have been 
given under its auspices in the Appalachian region. 
Scholarships have been secured for young men and 
women in several institutions. The scope of the 
work is widening. The Foundation is now conduct- 
ing a Social Survey in some sections of Southwest 
Virginia. The trustees are many of the most promi- 
nent men of all denominations and professions in 
the Appalachian Region. Prof. J. R. Hunter is the 
secretary of the Foundation; Dr. J. P. McConnell is 
president. 

President C. C. Weaver is busily engaged in the 
campaign for the financial betterment of the college. 
In co-operation with Rev. R. K. Sutherland, the 
financial agent of the college, he has visited many 
parts of the Holston Conference recently. 

Dr. C. C. Delano, of the department of Ancient 
Languages, has recently delivered several addresses 
before the public schools in this section of the State. 

Prof. L. W. Crawford delivered an address on the 
“Intimations of Immortality of the Soul” in Abing- 
don recently. 

The Y. M. C. A. is very successful the present 
session. Practically every student in the college is 
enlisted in the Bible Study classes. The average 
attendance in these voluntary Bible Study classes, 
under the direction of the Y. M. C. A., is more than 
ninety-five per cent. of the total enrollment of all the 
Bible Study groups. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell delivered an address before 
the Sixth Congressional District Education Associa- 
tion at Roanoke on March 8th. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
NOTES 


The first month of the second semester, although 
a busy month, has not been without its diversions. 

February the twenty-first, Prof. Charles G. Maphis, 
Professor of Secondary Education at the University 
of Virginia, delivered a lecture at the Normal Schoo! 
on, “Jefferson as Revealed in His Correspondence. 
He represented Jefferson as a man with broad vision 
and a many sided interest. The lecture was verY 
instructive, and gave an estimate of Jefferson fromm 
a view-point not ordinarily obtained. 
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february the twenty-second was quite an event in 
the social life of the school. The Student Activities’ 
Committee gave a reception, which was enjoyed. The 
hall was beautifully decorated with palms, and when 
the guests were assembled, presented a very pleasing 
picture. Refreshments were served in the dining- 
room of the Household Arts Department. 

A number of teachers and students of the Normal 
School attended the inauguration on March the 
fourth. They were delighted with the inauguration 
and came back in a very enthusiastic frame of mind. 

Miss Jackson, of the Department of Rural Arts, 
recently visited the Department of Agriculture, in 
Washington, in the interest of her department. She 
had a very successful trip. 

President Russell has recently returned from a 
trip to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. He 
attended the National Educational Association in 
Philadelphia. 

A number of the students spent Easter at their 
homes. With Easter holiday and its joys past, the 
school again settles down to serious work. 


STATE FEMALE ‘NORMAL COLLEGE, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


On March 4th Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp, of Emer- 
son College, Boston, presented Henry IV in the audi- 
torium; this is Mr. Tripp’s fourth visit to‘ the 
school, and his readings are always enjoyed to the 
fullest extent by his audiences. He came fhis time 
under the auspices of the Literary and Debating So- 
cieties, and appeared in a new role, as on former 
occasions he has presented Dickens. 

Dr. Stone, of the Department of Education and 
Director of the Training School, attended the meet- 
ing of the Alumni of Teachers’ College in New York, 
from there he went to the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Philadelphia, and on the 
return trip visited the schools of Baltimore county, 
Md., and Henrico county, Va., with special reference 
to rural supervision. 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
National Education Association and stopped over in 
Washington to be present at the inauguration; upon 
his return he gave the students two delightful talks 
on the subject of the inauguration and of the part 
of the South in the present administration. 

On March 8th the Inter-Society Debate was held 
in the auditorium. The question was: Resolved, 
That municipalities in the United States should own 
and operate plants to supply water, light, and sur- 
face transportation. 

The negative was upheld by Miss Anne Woodruff, 
of the Cunningham Society; Miss Elizabeth Gildea, 
of the Ruffner Society; and Miss Lilian Trotter, of 
the Argus Society. The affirmative was represented 
by Miss Etta Bailey, of the Athenian; Miss Jessie 
Pribble, of the Pierian; and Miss Ruth Fulton, of 
the Jefferson Society. The judges were Dr. H. C. 
Lipscomb, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; Dr. 
A. W. MeWhorter, of Hampden-Sidney College; and 
Prof. W. R. Smithey, principal of Petersburg High 
School. 

The negative side was victorious. 

On March 7th the Fourth Year Class presented a 
very enjoyable little farce in the auditorium, entitled 
‘An Open Secret.” This is the first appearance of 
the Fourth Year girls in a dramatic way, and they 
acquitted themselves most creditably. 

On March 17th the Cambridge Players appeared 





at the auditorium as an extra number of the Enter- 
tainment Course for the winter. They presented a 
varied program of music and drama, which was 
much enjoyed. 


On the evening of Good Friday the Glee Club gave 
an elaborate Holy Week program entitled “His Last 
Week,” illustrated with colored steriopticon slides of 
famous paintings of the Christ by Reubens, Plock- 
hurst, Hofman and other great artists. The illustra- 
tions were accompanied by selections from the two 
sacred cantatas, “From Olivet to Calvary,’ by J. H. 
Maunder, and “The Prince of Life,” by John Spencer 
Camp. The entire service was most impressive, and 
the students seemed to enter thoroughly into the 
spirit of the occasion. 


There was a holiday on Monday, March 24th, and 
a large number of the students and members of the 
Faculty spent the Easter season at their homes. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


The College of William and Mary has been fortu- 
nate in securing speakers for commencement, who 
are able and eloquent, and the friends of the college 
are looking forward with pleasant anticipation to 
the exercises of that occasion. The program will 
begin on Sunday, June 8, when Rev. J. Emerson 
Hicks, pastor of the First Baptist church, of Dan- 
ville, Va., will preach the commencement sermon. 
The alumni address will be made on June 10, by 
Mr. Oscar Lane Shewmake, class of 1903, of Surry, 
Va. For the educational address on Wednesday, 
June 11, the services of Dr. S. B. McCormick, chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburg, have been se- 
cured. Mr. Gaillard Hunt, chief of the Department 
of Archives, Library of Congress, has-accepteu the 
invitation to make the address on commencement 
day, June 12, when he will be invested with the 
degree of LL. D., which was conferred on him by 
the Board of Visitors at the commencement of 1912. 

Prof. W. T. Shannon spent recently several days 
here under the auspices of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, and delivered avery instructive and 
impressive address on questions pertaining to sex 
hygiene and purity of life. 

President Lyon G. Tyler has accepted an invita- 
tion to edit the Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 
which is to be published by the Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company of New York. 

On invitation of the school league, Prof. John W. 
Ritchie recently made an address at Columbia, on 
“Sanitation.” 

The Wise county alumni of William and Mary 
held a few days ago, an enthusiastic meeting at 
Norton. A banquet was spread and plans were dis- 
cussed for advancing the interests of their Alma 
Mater. 

Dr. John Lesslie Hall, of the faculty, and Mr. E. B 
Thomas, of the student body, attended the meeting 
and banquet of the Richmond alumni, on March 19. 
A large number were present and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

There was much disappointment that Dr. Hamt.- 
ton Holt, editor of the New York Independent, 
missed his railroad connection and had to cancel 
his engagement to make his address March 4, in the 
interest of the International Peace Movement. We, 
however, congratulate ourselves that he has prom- 
ised to be with us on April 7. 


Balm, * 
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V. P. Il. NOTES 

The second term examinations closed about March 
21st. Never were better results obtained on ex- 
amination at the V. P. I. During the second term 
the discipline among students and class attendance 


were very good, indeed 
There is renewed interest in the Maury and Lee 
Literary Societies this session. New members have 

School 
NOTTOWAY COUNTY 

4 
Th Hendersonville graded school, Nottoway, 
Va., is being well attended, and much interest is 
being inifested by both patrons and pupils. The 
new building recently erected by the trustees, the 
patrons co-operating, is a decided improvement over 
the old, and is highly appreciated by parents, pupils 
and teachers. There is a live, active league among 
the patrons and also one among the children. The 
former purchased two acres of land upon which the 


new school building is located and have also pledged 
and given a goodly sum toward the new building. 
The Junior League has purchased two water- 
coolers, one sprinkler, two basins, one quart of paint, 
with which the members painted the desks. They 
also systematically scrub floors, wash windows, and 
otherwise clean around the building. The girls are 
taught sewing, and other needle work, while the 
boys have busied themselves cleaning off the grounds 
and learning to make shuck mats. Patrons’ Day was 
observed and a large crowd of parents and friends 
were present to witness the rendering of a program 
by the school. We raised eight dollars, which went 
for school improving purposes. 
ALEXANDER H. Wynn, Principal, 


Hendersonville Graded School No. 6, Blendon Dis- 
trict, Nottoway, Va 
POWHATAN COUNTY 
Trenholm, Va., March, 1913. 


Mr. Editor: Kindly allow us a little space for a 
report of the work from the Logansville colored 
school at Trenholm, Powhatan county, Virginia. 
We are struggling and have been for about four 


vears to improve our schoolhouse. That is, we, as 
a league, have been working for four years, but our 


teacher, W. L. Morris, has been working much 
longer 
He, with the superintendent, Mr. W. U. Kennon, 


and the trustees, argued the matter sometime before 
a decision could be reached. Our superintendent is 


quite an enthusiast on school improvement. His 
encouraging words played no small part in influ- 
encing our school board to give their aid in the 


never has shown anything 
but encouragement in this school. He drove twenty- 
five miles to visit one of our entertainments, and 
spoke to the patrons and donated a dollar to aid in 
the finance. 

No one has used more effort, 
than Mr. G. A. Swann, the clerk of Macon 


Logansville school. He 


patience, and time 
district 


school board, which position he has held for quite a 
number of years 


He has watched after and urged 
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been added to each, and the usual public exercises 
have been given. There will be a joint debate by 
the Literary Societies of the V. P. I. and Roanoke 
College some time early in April 

The V. P. I. Corn Show Exhibit given some time 
ago in Columbia, S. C., will be given also in Rich- 
mond during the term of the Educational Confer- 
ence in Aonril. 


Mews 


the work through all of its stages and is still urging 
its completion. 

The school board agreed with our teacher, W. L. 
Morris, that they (the school board) would furnish 
all materials to build the new schoolhouse, provided 
we would do all work. He (W. L. Morris) accepted 
the proposition, called a meeting of the patrons, and 
organized a school improvement league. The league 
is known as the Logansville School Improvement 
League, at Trenholm, Va. The league in turn elected 
W. L. Morris as its president ‘and placed all plans 
and business in his hands. He has pushed the work 
on to success and is yet urging it, as we have not 
finished. He has led us out of the small 17x22x7 
dark one-room schoolhouse to a large 30x40x12 well- 
lighted apd well-ventilated double schoolhouse, 

We are trying to raise money to paint the build- 
ing, the trustees giving the paint. 

Our league hag done over four hundred dollars 
worth of work on the building. 

We are proud of the new building. It will be 
worth ten or twelve hundred dollars when finished 
and equipped. 

I send you herewith a picture of the old, and one 
of the new, building as a contrast. We hope these 
few sentences may meet your approval enough to 
give them space in the Journal. 

W. L. Morris. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d street, New York City 


The ninth annual Child Labor Conference is over 
and the delegates have scattered to the thirty-one 
States from which they came, taking with them 
new courage and hope for their fight against child 
labor. 

The darkest sides of the present situation were 
set forth; the moral hazards of night messenger ser- 
vice; the low wages of adults in Southern cotton 
mills where more young children are working 4 
long ten or eleven hour day than in any other in- 


dustry; the physical dangers of work in glass fac- 
tories, still permitted to boys under sixteen years 
old in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; the inter- 


State commerce in little children between the can- 
neries and berry fields of the Middle States and the 
shrimp and oyster canneries of the South; the hor- 
rors of tenement home work in New York and other 
large cities: and the mockery of good child labor 
laws written on statute books with no sufficient pro- 
vision for enforcement. 

And yet there must have been immense encour- 
agement in the tone of the Conference. In the first 
place, more States were represented than ever be 
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including distant Iowa and 
and all of the Southern States east of the 
McKelway, southern secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, at one of the 
sessions, spoke of the changed attitude of the South- 
ern delegates, no longer a little inclined to be on the 
defensive, but even outdoing him in unsparing criti- 
cism of their own State conditions. 

People were, in fact, so busy thinking out the 
difficulties of local situations which they would have 
to face, that no time nor eloquence were wasted on 


fore; thirty-one in all, 
Texas 


Mississippi. Dr. 


evils in remote sections except as they offered the 
lesson of experience to points under discussion. 

The subject of the Conference was Child Labor 
and Poverty. All through the papers and _ spon- 


taneous discussions, the speakers put far more em- 
phasis on child labor as the cause of poverty, than 
on the older idea of poverty as the cause of child 
labor. Statistics were given from such widely scat- 
tered cities as New York, Little Rock, New Orleans 
and Columbus, Georgia, to show that the widowed 
mother whose sole support is a wage-earner of ten- 
der years exists largely in the imagination of the 
men who find it profitable to employ the child. 
Poverty was shown to be the indirect cause of child 
labor, in its limiting of the horizon of those parents 
who have worked hard or drifted with their neigh- 
bors, and have lost (if they ever had it) the vision 
of what education and citizenship might mean to 
their children. 

But Florence Kelly made a convincing plea that 
industry should be compelled to pay its way and 
bear the burden of the disabled worker, of the 
woman widowed by industrial accident, and of the 
workers who do not now receive from industry a 
wage that will support their families. Right here 
the thread of argument was taken up by the Con- 
ference and many speakers dwelt on the lowering 
of adult wages by the employment of children. 

The Alabama Child Labor Committee called on the 
National Child Labor Committee to send a speaker 
throughout the State to make the people of Alabama 
know about the little children in the fish canneries, 
and the boys coming in contact with vice in the 
work as night messengers, but as Mr. Lovejoy ex- 
plained, the Committee faces in every State a situa- 
tion demanding an expert worker and with its pres- 
ent resources there are not enough expert workers 
to go around. 

The following resolution was passed with unani- 
mous enthusiasm: 

“Resolved, That the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in convention assembled at Jacksonville, 
Florida, March 16, 1913, recognizes that upon i* has 
been laid the chief responsibility for bringing about 
the abolition of child labor in the United States, 
fully appreciates the magnitude of its task and de- 
plores the fact that through the meagreness of its 
resources thousands of American children, many 
vet unborn, will never secure the protection of Child 
Labor Laws unless there is a greater awakening of 
interest throughout the nation in the cause of child 
labor reform. 

“That we therefore appeal, not only to the citizen- 
ship of the nation to increase the resources at our 
command and thus our opportunities for service, 
but also to all other national organizations which 
stand for the welfare of society in the respective 
spheres of education, health, industry and social 
service for their co-operation. 

“That this committee asks especially that there 
be supplied for the promotion of child labor re- 
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form not only the active sympathy of these organi- 
zations, but that special investigations of child 
labor conditions be conducted from the different 
points of view which these organizations have taken 
in their respective spheres of work, and we mention 
among them, while excluding none, The National 
Education Association, The American Medical As- 
sociation, The American Academy of Medicine, The 
National Association for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, The American Red Cross, The American Bar 
Association, The Russell Sage Foundation, The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, The National 
Council of Jewish Women, The Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federation of Churches, The Catho- 
lic Conference of Charities, The National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, The American 
Association of Labor Legislation, The American 
Federation of Labor, and finally, since the child- 
employing industries, while forming only a ¢emall 
percentage of industrial establishments have 
brought the reproach of child labor upon American 
industry itself, the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Richmond, Va., April 15-18, 1913. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


with the subjects that are being worked out, 
Tuesday, April 15- 9 A. M., 2:30 and 8 P. M., 
or as members may be notified otherwise. 


Places of meeting will be given in a special folder. 


District Supervisors of Rural Schools—S. S. Jacobs, 
Jr.. Woodsdale, W. Va., Chairman; Miss Leila A. 
Russell, Rock Hill, S. C., Secretary. 

“The Training of Teachers While at Work 

Schools: The Most Effective Methods.” 


in the 


County Superintendents—R. L. McFarland, Owens- 
boro, Ky., Chairman; Zebulon Judd, Raleigh, N. 


C., Secretary. 





“The Most Effective School Organiaation for the 
County.” 
State Organizers of School Improvement and 


Agents Girls’ Demonstration Work—Miss_ Susie 
V. Powell, Jackson Miss., Chairman; Miss Virginia 
P. Moore, Nashville, Tenn., Secretary. 
“How Can the Girls’ Club Work be Made a Part 
the Work of the Rural Schools?” 


of 











State Sunervisors of Rural Schools—W. K. Tat 
Columbia, S. C., Chairman; L. J. Hanifan, Charl: 
ton, W. Va., Secretary. 

“The Training of Teachers for the Rural Schools 

State High School Inspectors—Joseph S. Stewart 
Athens, Ga., Chairman. 

“How Can the High Schools Train Teachers for tl! 

Country Schools?” 


Teachers of Agriculture in Schools and Colleges 
Fred Mutchler, Bowling Green, Ky., Chairman. 
“How Can Agriculture Be Taught at the On¢ 
Teacher School?” 
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Presidents of State Normal Colleges—Jere M. 
Pound, Athens, Ga., Chairman; R. L. Jones, Mur- 
treesboro, Tenn., Secretary. 

‘The Adaptation of the Curriculum of the Normal 

College to Present-Day Needs.” 


Presidents of State Agricultural Colleges—C. C. 
Thach, Auburn, Ala., Chairman. 

“Agricultural Finance: The Adaptation of the 
Credit Society to the Needs of the Southern 
Farmer.” 

Presidents of State Colleges for Women—H. L. Whit- 
field, Columbus, Miss., Chairman; J. I. Foust 

Greensboro, N. C., Secretary. 

‘How Can the Women on the Farm be Reached and 

Trained for Their Life-Work?” 





southern Association of College Women—Miss May 
Lansfield Keller, Baltimore, Md., President; Miss 
Elizabeth A. Colton, Raleigh, N. C., Secretary. 

“The Standards of Southern Secondary Schools and 

Colleges.” 

State Superintendents of Public Instruction—J. Y. 
Joyner, Raleigh, N. C., Chairman; J. N. Powers, 
Jackson, Miss., Secretary. 

“The Raising and Distribution of School Funds,” 

i 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


Associations of the Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States. 


April 14-15. 
i 
Joseph S. Stewart, Athens, Ga., Chairman. 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, N. C., General Secretary. 


’ 

Will hold an executive session, Jefferson Hotel, 

Monday and Tuesday, April 14-15, to prepare the 

Southern list of accredited schools. Applications 

for a place on this list should be made to the Pro- 

fessor of Secondary Education of the State in which 
the school is located. 


Conference of Workers for the Education of Teachers 


April 15, 10 A. M. and 2:30 P. M. 


Includes Deans and Teachers in the Schools of 
Education of Colleges and Universities, the Presi- 
dents and Members of the Faculties of Normal 
Schools. 

T. J. Woofter, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Chaisman; E. E. 
Rall, Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of Tennessee, Secretary. 

The Conference is working at the problem of the 
certification of teachers in the Southern States. A 
report will be submitted showing— 

1. Regulations in force in each State. 

2. Defects in the system of certification. 

Then the following questions: 

1. Should there be a distinction between elemen- 
tary and high school certificates? If so, what is it 
to be? 

2. Should attendance upon State Normal Schools 
nd State Universities, and others of equal rank, 
entitle students to certificates? 
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3. To what extent is interstate recognition prac- 
ticable? 

4. What regulations are desirable and practicable‘ 

‘ 


Conference on the Education of the Negro. 
Y. M. C. A. Building 


J. H. Dillard, New Orleans, La., Chairman. 
Tuesday, April 15, 8 P. Mi—‘‘The Improvement of 
the Country Schools.” 
Wednesday, April 16, 2:30 P. M.—‘“Conformity ta 
Honest Standards.” 


The College Conference. 


Tuesday, April 15, 10 A. M. and 2:30 P. M. 

Includes Presidents and members of the Faculties 

of Colleges and Universities. A. A. Murphree, Presi- 

dent, University of Florida, Gainesville, Chairman. 

The Conference is working out plans for a system 

of extension work adapted to the Rural Communi- 
ties of the South. The purpose is to perfect a pro- 
gram which will enable colleges of all types to reach 
the farms, together with homes, the schools and the 
church in the country. 

The following outline is proposed for the Rich- 

mond meeting: 

I. The Extension Work of Colleges and Universi- 
ties now in operation. Brief reports 
on— 

II. Report of the Presidents of Colleges and Univer- 
sities on a practicable plan for extension 
activities by (1) Normal Schools; (2) Agri- 
cultural Colleges; (3) Colleges; (4) State 
and other Universities. 

1. Agricultural Extension, showing— 

(1) How better methods of cultivation are 
taught. 

(2) How farm management is affected. 

(4) How clubs are organized. 

(3) How dairying and other farm indus- 
tries are promoted. 

(5) How demonstrations are conducted. 

2. Home Extension, showing— 

(1) How better methods of cooking are 
taught. 

(2) How the home is made more comfort- 
able, sanitary and attractive. 

3. Popular Education through lectures, short 
courses on Farm, Home and Civic 
subjects. 

4. Instruction through Correspondence. 


Tenth Annual Session of the 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


( 
April 15-18, 1913 


Miss Mav Lansfield Keller, Baltimore, Md., President. 
Miss Elizabeth Avery Colton, Raleigh, N. C., Sec. 


Opening meeting, Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Tues- 
day, April 15, 8 P. M. 

Address—Mr. Lawrence Abbott, of the Outlook— 
“The Humanizing Influence of the Humanities.” In 
addition to addresses by several other well-known 
speakers. 

The leading feature of the annual meeting will 


Ce ee 
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be the reports made by the chairmen of the standing 
committees on the investigation of the standards of 
Southern Secondary Schools and Colleges, on the 
awarding of scholarships, and on the work of the 
joint committee of women’s clubs. Interesting re- 
ports will also be made by the delegates from the 
which are 


various branches of the Association, 
located in nearly all of the principal cities of the 
South 


MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


INTERSTATE 


District Superintendents, County Supervisors, 
Supervisors of Rural Schools, State High 
Teachers of Agriculture, Teachers 


with 
State 
School Ins} 


vectors, 


of Education, State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, and all others interested. 
April 16, 10 A. M. and 2:30 P. M. 


Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 


R. L. MeFarland, Superintendent of Schools, Davies 
county, Owensboro, Chairman. 
ndent of Schools, Wake 


Zebulon Juad, Superint 


county, N. ( Raleigh, General Secretary. 


The Most Effective means for Developing the 

Rural School 
i. “The 1 d of a definite constructive county 
in for the development of the rural 
hools, A. C. Monahan, National Bu- 

eau of Education, Washington. 

Il. THE EFFICACY OF SUPERVISION. 
1. Administrative supervision and _ what 
this demand Zebulon Judd, Superin- 


Wake county, N C. 

can the rural! schools be reached 
ind developed through supervision, 
Albert S. Cook, Superintendent Schools, 
Baltimore county, Md. 

3. Supervisors’ experiences, Miss Leila A. 
Russell, South Carolina; Miss Rhea C. 
Scott, Virginia, and others 

4. Report on supervision with proposition 
submitted to Conference, by L. J. Hani- 
fan, West Virginia, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Supervision, Conference of State 

Rural Schools. 


tendent Schools, 
2. How 


Supervisors of 


Il. THE EFFICACY OF CONSOLIDATION: 

1. Will the merging of a number of weak 
schools into a strong central school pro- 
duce growth and efficiency? Miss Jessie 
Yancey, Superintendent of Schools, Ma 
son county, Ky. 

Report n consolidation, with proposi- 
iol l.. €. Brogden, North Carolina 
Chairman Committee on Consolidation, 
State Supervisors of Rural Schools. 
1V. THE EFFICACY OF DEMONSTRATION: 


1. The Concentration of Effort Upon Strate- 


gic Centers, with Results. N. C. Ham- 
ma Superintendent Schools, Union 
county, Ky 

2. Report on Demonstration Schools, with 
Proposition T. J. Coates, Kentucky, 
Chairman, Committee on Demonstration 
Schools, Conference of State Super- 


visors of Rural Schools. 


V. What is the best thing to do with the one 
teacher rural school? Question with 
three minute answers, led by G. G. 


Joynes, Superintendent of Schools, Acco- 
mac county, Va. 





Just why the one-teacher rural schoel 
gives most trouble. W. G. Edmondsen, 
Superintendent of Schools, Loudoun 


county, Va. 
What one teacher can do. 
Browne, Teacher, Experimental 
School, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Vi. HOW I MADE A COUNTRY SCHOOL GROW: 
1. Brief experiences of country teachers: B. 
G. Hull, Columbus, Miss.; A. R. Jones, 
Equality, Alabama; W. E. Halbrook, 
Chocktaw, Ark. 


Mrs. Hetty 8. 
Farm 


VII. QUESTIONS: 
1. Why don’t the rural schools grow? A 
number of three minute answers. 
2. How many of your schools are growing? 
3. What is making these schools grow? 
4. What do you regard as the most effective 
means? 
VIII. BRIEF REPORT OF PLANS: 
1. For the training of teachers by the High 
Schools. Joseph S. Stewart, Georgia, 
Chairman, Conference State High 


School Inspectors. 
2. For the certification of teachers. T. J. 
Woofter, Georgia, Chairman of Confer- 
ence of Workers for the Training of 
Teachers 
Message from the State Superintendents. 
J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina, Chairman, 
Conference of State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction. 
IX. Summary. R. C. Stearnes, State Superintend-- 
ent of Public Instruction in Virginia, 
Richmond. 
X. Proposition to be submitted to the vote of the 
Conference. J. D. Eggleston, National 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 
It is planned to give 20 to 25 minutes to the pre 
senting of each topic, and 25 to 40 minutes to dis 
cussion 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN THE COUNTRY 
April 17-18, 2:30 P. M 
Auditorium, Jefferson Hotel 


D. B. Johnson, Rock Hill, S. C., Chairman. 

J. L. Jarman, Farmville, Va., General Secretary. 
The following propositions will be put before the 

Conference by the presidents of the State Colleges 

for Women, through H. L. Whitfield, Columbus, 

Miss., chairman: 

I. The present day common school is inadequate 
for the training of women to meet pres- 
ent day rural problems. 

common school can be made adequate for 
the training of women to meet present 
day rural problems. 

1. The addition of industrial branches to 
present curriculum will not make the 
school adequate. 

2. it will take the complete reorganization 
of the school in regard to both subject 
matter and method to make it adequate 

relation of the high school and colleges 
to the improvement of rural life. 

IV. Social life in the country for women. 

V. The drudgery of the women on the farms. How 

it can be relieved. 

A Model Country Home. 


II. The 


Ill. The 


74, 


Names of leaders for the 
will be announced soon. 


different propositions 
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Mathematical Wrinkles 


By S. |, JONES, B. S., Sc., B. Sc. 


The Teacher’s Source Book 
A Great Stimulant for the Teacher and Student 


See that this book is in your Schoo)’s Library. 
It is unsurpassed as a text for Review Classes. 


Centents: Knotty Problems and Questions, 
Mathematical Recreations, Examination Questions, 
Answers and Solutions, Short Methods, Rules of 
Mensuration, and Various helps for the Teacher and 
Student. 


What others say: 

‘“‘A most convenient handbook whose resources 
are practically inexhaustible.’’ ‘*The most elaborate. 
ingenious, and entertaining book of its kiud.’’ 
Education. 


“The volume is well bound, well printed and is in 
all respects a most useful handbook for mathematics 
Teachers.’’ School Science and Mathematics. 


“If you are a teacher of mathematics you will be 
unfair to yourself if you do not buy this book.” The 
Texas School Magazine. 


Half Leather, Attractively Illustrated and 
beautifully bound. 


Order It Now! Price $1.65 Postpaid. 


Address 


S. I. JONES, Biblical and Literary College, 


Gunter, Texas. 











Department of Public Instruction 


Form M. B.—No. 14 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RICHMOND, Va., April 3, 1913. 
To Division Superintendents and Teachers: 


The seventh annual meeting of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, May 6th to 10th. At this 
meeting one section in each day’s program will be 
given to rural recreation, particularly to the place 
which the county school may have in forming 
recreation. 

Speakers from several States who have had suc- 
eessful experience in forming rural recreation will 
tell what they have done and how they have done 
it, and persons interested in the various phases ot 
rural recreation therefore will learn much that is 
helpful and inspiring by attending this Congress. 

Other topics which will be considered in the 
recreation section will be municipal recreation— 
fifteen-minute statements concerning the activities 
that have been carried on in recreation centres in 
various cities and villages——Boy Scout activities, 
rural recreation through the Grange, play festivals 
for the country, and the relation of rural recreation 
te citizenship. 


Very respectfully, 
R. C. STRARNES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
State BoarD OF EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
TEACHERS READING COURSES. 


Notrre.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 
Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 

1. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies .94; ten or more copies .90. 

2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 
others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

8. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 

4. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath @ 
Company, New York. Single copies .90; ten 
or mure copies .80. 

6 The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 


6. A Brief Course in the History of Education by, 


Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20; tem or more copies $1.18. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

1. The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va 
Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 


2. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. Single 
copies $1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mae 


millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
MecMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2 The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 
by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 

3. Civics and Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 

New York. Single copies $1.00; ten or more 

copies .90. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 

1 Classroom Management, Its Principles and 
Technique by Bagley—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; ten or 
more copies $1.00. 

2. School Hygiene by Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies .90; ten or 
more copies .80. 

VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The Department strongly recommends that all of 


“the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 


which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spirit among 
teachers. The Reading Course for each session will 
be published prior to the commencement of the 
school year (Julv ist). 

The examination on the Reading Course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami- 
nation. It will embrace questions on the books 
chosen for the year endinz June 320th, immediately 
preceding, and on the History of Education. 


Pe 








VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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4) 4a Myers’'s Histories 
Three Student’s Notebooks at 40 cents each 


Ouilines and Studies to Accompany Myers’s “Ancient History” 


furnishes an introdnection to the period to be studied, trains the pupil to work in- 


pendently, 


other textbook on the subject. 


of form and method for written work 


supplementary reading. 


circular of these books) 





70 Fifth Avenue 





Leadbetter’s Outlines to Accompany 


gives sources for Supplementary reading, and may be used with any 


Outlines and Studies to Accompany Myers’s “Mediaeval and Modern History” 


A time-saver an arouser of interest, an incentive to ind-pendent study, and a model 


Outlines and Studies to Accompany Myers’s “General History” 


Adapted to any high school pursuing a course in general history. 
tion of the other two outlines, but contains much new material and requires less 


(All are prov ded with 16 pages of outline maps and b!ank pages for notes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





Not a condensa- 


Send for descriptive 


New York 











WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in (olorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, California, Nebraska, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Kaneas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New 


Mexico. Write us to-day for our F.ee Booklet showing how we place our teachers. 


Our Booklet, **How to Apply Fora School and Secure Promotion’’, with the laws of certification of 








prepa'd for Fifty Cents in Stamps. 





teachers of the Western States, free to members or sent 
Money refunded if not 


< ate 


OS ee DEES 
ROGS M7 TEACHERS 











satisfied. 2 14 
AGENCY: EMPIRE BLD‘G, DENVER.COLO. 
With the exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates Seed, in penny packets for School and Home 


in Virginia are renewed under the following re 
quirements and conditi_ns: 

1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 

2. He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 
or not. 

8. Either he must attend an approved summer 
school or institute for at least twenty consecutive 
days during the life of the certificate, and diligently 
pursue the course of study prescribed by the con- 
ductor of such school, or he must pass a successful 
examination on at least two of the books of the 
Reading Course, one of which must be the History 
ef Education. provided that if he has previously 


taken an examination on the History of Education 





Gardens. Write for Information to the 


Home Gardening Association 
612 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 











either in an accredited school or in a State exami- 
nation he must substitute some other book of the 
State Reading Course for the History of Education. 
4. The examinations prepared for the Reading 
Course from year to year include questions only on 
the History of Education and the books adopted for 
the school year immediately preceding the date of 
the summer examination. 
R. C. STEARNES, 
President. 
E. R. CHESTERMAN, 
Secretary. 

















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


L The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physies, Chemistry, General Geology, Econom’e 
Geology. Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Publie Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can sclect any one of a large number of libera! 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advaneed instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of aequiring the methods of original researeh. The deg ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Bcience, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Ul. Department of Engineering 

Four distiact courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The cand:date for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. A valuable special 
sourse is provided for stuients who can not attemd a full course, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requir- ments are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivslent, and of good eollege courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VL Summer School 


The Summer Sehool offers courses for college ere dit leading to the degree of Bache'or of Arte and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for thse degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or abso've conditions. In addition to these numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators. 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of seesion. Tuition in 


Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGOF, 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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frequent suggestion. 


$1.50. 


Boston New York 
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WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 
By Charles B. Gilbert, Formerly Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minn., 
Newark, N. J , and Rochester, New York. 337 pages $1.50. 
A fresh, keen-witted and authoritative discussion of the present day curriculum. 
In no other book can be found such an array of valuable and interesting material by 


which to judge proposed changes in the school couse. 
school official and every teacher will read with absorbing interest and will turn to for 





PSYCHOLOGY AS APPLIED TO EDUCATION 


By Dr. P. M. Magnusson, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


In this broad-minded, vigorous book the practical application of modern psychology 
to the problems of the school room is made clear and definite. 
date in its interesting discussions of The Art of Studying, ‘‘Laboratory Psychology’’, 
Child Study, theMontessori Method, the Boy Scout Movement, Play grounds, etc. 
book is not only delightfully readable but teachable as well. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


_ Recent High School Books 











This is a book that every 









345 pages 







It is throughly up-to- 
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Chicago 











FRANCOIS’ ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 
90 cents 

By Victor ®& Prancois, Ph 1., Associate Professor of French, 
College of the City of New York. 
Development proceeds ‘rom the known English form to th 
uoknown French form. Models precede tne simple yet com- 
pleterules The vocabulary is of moderate extent, and the 
exercises consist largely of sentences connected in sense. 





ILGEN’S FORGE WORK, 80 cents 


By Wm L. ligen, Forging Instructor, Crane Technical 
High School, Chicago. 
A simple butcomprehensivecourse with full directions,am ple 
expl nations, and abundant exercises for practice. fully tl- 
lustrated, each step being clearly specified and graphically 
represented. 


WOLFSON S OUT! INE FOR REVIEW IN 
CIVICS, 25 cents 


By Arthur Mayer Wolfson, h.D., First Assistantin History, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 
This booklet offers in condensed form, all the material needed 
for a rapid review of civics. It has been thoroughly tested In 
the classroom, and covers the requirements of the Coliege 
Batrance Examination Board. The pupil will find here brief 
and clear statements of the essential facts of the forms and 
instruments of government in general, and of the ocal, state 
and national governments. 





LEIPER’S LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 
SYNTAX, 30 cents 


ky [. 4. Leip-r, Professor of Latin, Western Kentucky 
State Normal School. 
Presents simply and concisely the essential principles of sub- 
ord'nate clause construction, with the various matters of 
syntax involved. A manual for second year students. with 
Dumerous examples from Caesar and Cicer., and inany gram- 
matical references. 


REEVE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY 
GUIDE, 60 cents 


By Frederick C. Reeve. E. E., Master in Physica. Newark, 
Academy, Newark N. J. 
The experiments, which cover the college entrance require- 
ments, have full and definite directions accompanying them. 
Dia gram matic iilustrations, lists of apparatus with directions 
for making, and tables of physical constants, are other helpful 
features. 


AUS VERGANGENER ZEIT, 50 cents 


Edited by «rnold Werner Spanhecfd, Director of verman, 
High School, Washington, D. C. 
Accounts, drawn from the works of famous authors, of the 
great events in German history, with sketches of the religion 
and lifeofthe German people. Questions tor conversational 
practice are included, with a com plete vocabulary. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 


Cincinnati 





